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LITERATURE. 


Through Bosnia and the Herzegévina on Foot 
during the Insurrection. By Arthur J. 
Evans, B.A., F.S.A. (London: Long- 
mans & Co., 1876.) 


Or this book we can say, as the author does 
of Ragusa, ‘‘it far surpassed our most san- 
guine expectations.” For we had expecta- 
tions. Although the perusal of his book 
was in every sense our first introduction to 
Mr. Evans, and though it is notoriously un- 
wise to put one’s trust in title-pages, there 
was something in the title of the work be- 
fore us which made us hope that the author 
had gone to the root of the matter, instead 
of merely playing on the surface and putting 
us off with hasty sketches of the better- 
known countries which surround the seat of 
the present insurrection. Of course it is 
the work of a tourist, not of a resident, 
But such work has, in some respects, advan- 
tages over that of a resident, whether native 
or foreigner ; especially when the tourist is so 
well fitted for his task as every page of his 
book shows Mr. Evans to be. Some writers 
of books of travel are strong on history and 
sociology, some on scenery and art, but this 
writer is “shod,” as the French say, on both 
points. Wherever he goes he carries with 
him the eye of an artist and the memory of 
an historian. His “ Historical Review of 
Bosnia,” which by an excellent arrangement 
is prefixed to the account of the actual tour, 
seems to us the model of what such an essay 
should be. His disquisitions on “ pots and 
pans,” on amulets, and on costumes, are 
well introduced and to the point. His de- 
scriptions of scenery are most fascinating, 
almost too much so, as they may lead others 
to “try Bosnia” who are not so well able 
to support fatigue, vermin, and insufficient 
food, as the author and his brother seem to 
be. Lastly, the intending reader will be 
glad to learn that from a material point of 
view the book is “got up” so as to set off 
to the best advantage its literary qualities. 
To say nothing of paper and type—though 
they are not to be despised—the illustrations 
“from photographs and sketches by the 
author ” add considerably to the enjoyment 
of the text. The map, too, is eminently 
practical and confines itself to illustrating 
the itinerary described in the book. Even 
MM. Frilley and Wlahovitj, in their excel- 
lent work Le Monténégro contemporain, follow 
the shabby practice of prefixing a ready- 
made map which does not illustrate the 
text or, indeed, agree with it in ortho- 
graphy. 

Mr. Evans tells us in his preface that his 
tour was undertaken rather in spite of the 


insurrection than by reason of that event. 
It was suggested by the interest which pre- 
vious visits to other South Sclavonic lands 
led him to take in the subjects of the 
Sultan belonging to that race. These pre- 
vious tours have enabled him to illustrate 
the costume, customs, &c., of the people 
described in the book before us, by com- 
parisons with the Slovenes of Carinthia, 
Carniola, Istria, and the valley of the Isonzo, 
with the Serbs of Free Serbia and the 
Roumans of Transylvania, Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Nor is his experience limited to 
these cognate populations. Beside such 
familiar ground as Italy, the Tyrol and 
North Germany, Mr. Evans knows the 
shores of Lake Enare and the White Sea. 
At the same time it were to be wished that he 
had more precisely defined his linguistic 
qualifications for his task. As he in one 
place talks of airing his Bosniac in an 
attempt to order dinner, and as he often 
had to ask his way from peasants in out-of- 
the-way places, he evidently has some know- 
ledge of the South Sclavonic language. At 
any rate, he never seems to have been re- 
duced to that “impuissance ridicule” to 
which M. Yriarte was reduced by his com- 
plete ignorance of all Sclavonic languages 
when travelling a few weeks later in the 
same country. When introduced, however, 
to a Mudir who only spoke Bosniac, Turkish, 
Arabic and Modern Greek, our English 
traveller was forced to converse in “the 
language of Thucydides,” and found it on 
the whole better to make use of a Mon- 
tenegrine who had picked up a little Swabian 
as an interpreter. He seems to have gene- 
rally used Italian or German in his more 
unrestrained conversations, although he 
once made the acquaintance of a Kaimakim 
who spoke French “ full feteously.”’ 

At the risk of incurring the reproach of 
‘chauvinism ’’ we must attribute the general 
impartiality and “objectivity ’’ which cha- 
racterise the book to the fact that it is 
written by an Englishman. Recent German 
writers on the East of Europe, such as MM. 
Franz Maurer and Franz von Loher, too 
often remind us of the Pharisee’s opinion of 
the publican. Besides, as, to use Mr. Evans’s 
own expression, they ‘‘ look on Austria as a 
mere warming-pan for them in Eastern 
Europe,” their judgment of the present 
state of things is further disturbed by their 
anticipations of fature triumphs. French- 
men, on the other hand, are generally 
affected by prejudices, which may not un- 
fairly be described as either sentimental or 
conventional, in favour of Christianity in 
general and Roman Catholicism in parti- 
cular. From such prejudices our English 
author is quite free. Although his book 
abounds with instances of Mohammedan— 
or, as he prefers to spell it, Mahometan— 
cruelty and misgovernment, he recognises 
the good qualities of the Moslems, especially 
their superiority im politeness and natural 
dignity to their Christian brethren. This 
superiority he attributes to “the grand 
Oriental traditions with which their conver- 
sion to Islam has imbued them.” In his 
“Historical Review of Bosnia’’ he shows how 
the history of that country illustrates his 
motto— 





“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum,” 








or, as he himself puts it, “‘ has been one long 
commentary on the evils of established re- 
ligions ;” and he takes the “ opportunity of 
deprecating any sympathy with those who 
propose to deal with the Mussulman popula- 
tion of Bosnia in a spirit of Christian fana- 
ticism.”” At the same time he warns us 
against the “ grievous error” of supposing 
that the influence of Islam is superficial in 
Bosnia, and that the religious convictions of 
its Sclavonic Mohammedans are not deep- 
rooted. ‘Under whatever government 
Bosnia passes, it is safe to say that the 
Mahometans will still form a powerful 
minority, all the more important from 
having possession of the towns.’ These 
warnings are certainly much needed. On 
this branch of his subject, however, it may 
be observed that Bosnian Mohammedanism is 
not quite the “unique phenomenon” that 
Mr. Evans seems to consider it. Islim has 
made spiritual conquests among the Bul- 
garians, Albanians, and Greeks almost, if 
not quite, as extensive as among the Bos- 
nians. So, too, it was perhaps from over- 
looking the Albanians that he has described 
the South Sclaves as “the most barbarous 
European member of our Aryan family.” 
The “ Historical Review ” further sets the 
conversion of the Mussulman population of 
Bosnia to Islim in a novel and interesting 
light. He tells us how the Paulician heresy, 
persecuted by the orthodox Emperors of 
Byzantium, crossed the Euxine from Arme- 
nia to Bulgaria. On the fall of the first 
Bulgarian Empire—‘ second” must be a 
slip of the pen or the printer—the Pauli- 
cians, under the Sclavonic name of Bogu- 
miles, retreated before their Byzantine per- 
secutors to the parts of Bosnia, whence 
under the names of Patarenes, Albigenses, 
&c., they diffused their Manichaean doctrines 
throughout the West. But the Bogumiles 
had exchanged the fryingpan of Byzantium 
for the fire of Rome. From the end of the 
twelfth century down to the very eve of the 
Turkish conquest the Popes and other eccle- 
siastical authorities of the Western Church 
continually fulminated threats, decrees, 
and exhortations against the Manichaeans. 
Whenever circumstances permitted they 


‘invoked the aid of the secular arm. The 


fortunes of the Bogumiles fluctuated with 
those of Bosnian independence, and the 
Manichaeans were persecuted or tolerated 
according as the kings of Hungary suc- 
ceeded or failed in enforcing their ‘‘ overlord- 
ship,” as Mr. Evans delights to call it. 
Against Bogumile Bosnia, as against Hussite 
Bohemia, the Magyars served as champions 
of the Holy See down to the very outbreak 
of the Reformation. So numerous were the 
Bogumiles in Bosnia, and so close their 
connexion with the national feeling of 
the country, that they baffled the joint 
efforts of Kastern Orthodoxy and Western 
Catholicism to exterminate them. At 
last the tide turned. To avenge the 
wrongs of the levelling, iconoclastic, puri- 
tanical Bogumiles appeared the immense 
armies of the levelling, iconoclastic, puri- 
tanical Moslems. Within a week ‘“‘ seventy 
cities defended by nature and art” passed 
into the hands of the Turks. Bobovac, the 
ancient seat of Bosnian bans and kings, was 
surrendered by its governor, “a Manichee 
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who had feigned to be a Christian.” A vast 
number of Bosnians embraced Moham- 
medanism, and from that time the Bogumiles 
sink into insignificance as an obscure and 
scarcely noticed sect. On reading this his- 
tory it is certainly difficult to avoid coming 
to Mr. Evans’s conclusion, that the great 
mass of Bosnian converts to Islam consisted 
of the long-persecuted Bogumiles, who as 
Moslems have since repaid to the Orthodox 
and the Catholics the sufferings inflicted on 
their forefathers during the Middle Ages. 
Our author, we are glad to observe, promises 
to tell us more about the present state of the 
sect on some future occasion. 

Mr. Evans and his brother entered Bosniaat 
Brood, and struck across country in a some- 
what irregular manner ; now travelling along 
the high road, attended by a zaptieh forced on 
them as an escort by the care or suspicion of 
the Ottoman authorities, now disembarrassed 
of their guide and guard, they find their way 
through lonely wooded valleys and still 
more lonely upland forests to Roman Catho- 
lic shrines and Franciscan convents. ‘The 
difficulties which they encountered in this 
certainly adventurous tramp were increased 
by the inaccuracies of the map on which 
they relied, that of Major Roskievié. This 
Austrian officer, however, served them on 
one occasion so effectually as to redeem some 
of his cartographical deficiencies. When our 
tourists presented themselves at the door of 
the clausura of the Franciscan convent of 
Foinica, accompanied by an “ Italian-speak- 
ing Effendi,” the sight of a Mohammedan 
official caused the Franciscans to refuse 
them admission, and even to deny that any 
curious old Bosnian monuments were to be 
found in their house. The Englishmen 
were the more desirous to enter as the 
knew from the major’s book that these 
Franciscans guarded ‘‘ the most interesting 
antiquity, perhaps, in the whole of Bosnia— 
the book, namely, of the old Christian 
nobility, as it existed before the con- 
quest.” Mr. Evans had luckily copied, and 
uly coloured, as an appropriate device 
for the outside of his notebook, the armorial 
bearings of the old kings of Bosnia, which 
the major had engraved. On the exhibition 
of this coloured copy the Franciscans at 
once changed their behaviour, admitted 
them into the convent, and even showed 
them the precious codez itself. In the preface 
we are told that it would not be difficult to 
mention “routes of greater natural attrac- 
tion’ than the one followed by our tourists. 
But it would, perhaps, have been difficult 
to choose a route which, without ever 
going twice over the same ground, touches 
on so many places interesting to the histo- 
rian. It is true that neither Jaicze nor 
Bobovac was visited, but they could hardly 
have been included in a tour made during 
such troublous times. For it is easy to see 
that the insurrection, which has added an ele- 
ment of interest to the book, often restricted 
their researches and hastened their steps. 
ut their route led our author to bring out 
clearly—though we do not remember that he 
has expressed it in so many words—one of 
the peculiar features of Bosnian history as 
distinguished from that of other South Scla- 
vonic lands. While Croatia and Dalmatia 
were altogether Roman Catholic countries, 





and Free Serbia, Old Serbia, and the Black 
Mountain are exclusively Orthodox, Bosnia 
was a debateable land between the two 
Churches. Our author might have added 
this circumstance to his enumeration of the 
causes that made Bosnia the headquarters of 
Mediaeval Manichaeism. At the gathering 
at Comuisina assembled to celebrate the 
Feast of the Assumption, he noticed that the 
metre of some of the popular songs sung to 
the accompaniment of the ghuzla was that 
of the Anacreontics Oé\w Aéyev ’Arpeidac. 
He was perhaps not aware that the Slovene 
poet, Vodnik, made a very close translation 
of several of these same Anacreontics, in 
which the metre of the original is repro- 
duced almost word for word. In his remarks 
on the worship of the Roman Catholic rayahs 
he somewhat exaggerates the “impress of 
Mahometanism on Bosnian Christianity.” 
In a country so distant from Bosnia as is 
Brittany, a country in which, save for the 
hurried visit of some Barbary corsair, no 
Mohammedan ever set foot, are to befound the 
same pilgrimages to foreign and local shrines ; 
there the Celtic, like the Sclavonic wor- 
shipper, executes “certain mystic passes 
connected with his religion,” kisses the floor 
of the church, and stumps round the building 
on his. knees. 

Mr. Evans’s tour through the two in- 
surgent provinces of Turkey had, so to say, 
a preface and an epilogue of travel. The 
preface consisted of short trips in Croatia, 
made while waiting for their grand talisman, 
a bujuruldu, or passport in the Vali Pasha’s 
own handwriting. The delay was turned 
to good account. To it we owe a very 
interesting description of the “ house-com- 
munions” of the late Military Frontier. 
“To cross the Military Frontier,” we are 
told, “‘is to wander beyond the twilight of 


history, and take a lantern, as it were, into 


the night of time.” In his description of 
the Croatian costume we are referred to M. 
Brachet’s derivation of the word “ cravate.”’ 
Mr. Evans might have added that the 
author of the Dictionnaire étymologique is 
clearly in the wrong when he cites (see 
article corvée) ‘“cravate” as an instance of 
the tendency of the French language to 
insert a v between two vowels. The fact is 
that ‘“‘cravate”’ is the original form of the 
word, as shown by the nativename Hrvat, 
and the German Krabatte or Krawatte. The 
epilogue of their tour consisted of their 
journey from Metkovich, where they re- 
entered Austro-Hungarian territory, to 
Ragusa. Descriptions of this most interest- 
ing city and of the country around it, serve 
to close the book with an artistic abruptness 
worthy of an ode of Horace. The last para- 
graph may be quoted as a fair specimen of 
Mr. Evans’s style. 


“Here av last, after groping among the 
primaeval shadows of the mighty beech and pine- 
woods of the Bosnian midlands, we take our ease 
in one of the gorgeous rock-girt coves which 
beautify the environs of Ragusa. Overhead are 
hanging groves and gardens of rosy oleander, 
ferny palms, myrtles, and creepers with flame- 
coloured trumpets. On the steep, a spiry aloe 
leans forward, stretching towards the south; be- 
neath us the cliffs sink precipitously into the blue- 
emerald waters—intensified in the deeper pools 
into a vinous purple—stretching away to the 
horizon in marvellous ultramarine—on either side 








of the cove, fretting in a silvery line of foam 
against walls of orange rock whose natural 
brilliance is glorified now into refined gold by the 
setting sun. This is not the light of common 
day !—it stands to it as some gorgeous mediaeval 
blazoning to a modern chromo-lithograph. It 
dazzles our dull northern eyes. We are on the 
borders of another world. e catch an inspira- 
tion of the South. The waters of the next sea- 
bosom lap the ruins of Hellenic Epidaurus. 

“But the gold on the rocks melts into more 
sombre browns and greys; the western steeps of 
the cove lose their outlines in vague shadow; the 
intense azure of sea and sky dies into a dark 
—* the plashing of the waves below asserts 
itself in tones more solemn with the gathering 
twilight, and the darkness deepens into night.” 


One or two objections may be made to his 
**Key to the Pronunciation of the Serbo-Croa- 
tian Orthography.” Asitisintended to be used 
by English readers, ts should be substituted 
for tz, and English j for the cumbrous dsch. 
The é should be explained as approximately 
ty and é as “ Englishch.”” Noris Mr. Evans 
always consistent in his orthography. Why 
does he retain the Polish speiling ‘‘ Czech ” 
and the anomalous “ Jellachitj” ? Nor can 
the present writer reconcile himself to the c 
in “ Sclaves,” a harsh unnecessary intruder 
of German origin. Surely “ Slavs” would 
meet all difficulties, and is already fre- 
quently found in English print. On p. 261 
“Sclavonic ” is evidently a slip for “ Sla- 
vonian.”” On p. 44 Mr. Evans is perhaps 
the first author that has called the Free 
Serbians “ Franks.” 

Artuur J. Parrerson. 








Shakespeare Hermeneutics; or, The Still 
Lion. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. (Lon- 
don: Tribner & Co., 1875.) 


THIS essay, originally printed in the Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch, 1867, and subsequently 
enlarged for an edition presented by the 
author to the New Shakspere Society, is 
now once more enlarged and for the first 
time published in England. The quaint 
second title, “The Still Lion ”’—suggested 
by a passage of De Quincey referring to the 
text of Milton—is significant of the danger 
of Shaksperian emendation; Shakspere is 
the Still Lion, not dead, as the critics by 
whom he is tugged and touzled suppose, but 
only sleeping, or shamming sleep ; and it 
may happen that he will start up suddenly 
and avenge himself upon his adversaries. 
The object of the essay is to prove, not that 
conjectural criticism is illegitimate, but that 
it should be attempted only by a critic duly 
qualified by gifts of nature and acquisitions 
of knowledge, and by him in those cases 
alone where it is absolutely required. If a 
critic be unacquainted with Elizabethan 
phraseology and grammar, as Jackson and 
Becket and many others were ; if he be de- 
ficient in delicacy of ear for the rhythm of 
verse and prose, as were Malone and, in a 
less degree, Staunton; if he be lacking in 
reverence for Shakspere’s genius, as were 
Steevens and Warburton, he cannot be 
looked on as competent to undertake the 
emendation of Shakspere’s text. Dr. Ingleby 
proposes provisionally three canons of emend- 
ation, “ which severally deal with the three 
salient features of conjectural criticism—viz., 
the supposed cruw itself; the proposed method 
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of emending it; and the particular matter 
which is designed to supplant it” :— 

“1, The mere fact of the construction, or a 
word or words occurring in it, appearing strange, 
obscure or awkward, shall not alone constitute a 
reason for treating the passage as if it were corrupt. 

“2. The correction of the text shall be at- 
tempted upon certain simple hypotheses, framed 
to account for the supposed misprint, before the 
adoption of a more sweeping or more violent pro- 
ceeding ; regard being had to the leading or central 
notion involved in the suspected passage, taken 
together with its context, and to the phonetic 
current of the words. 

“3. The candidate for admission into the text 
shall be a legitimate word, known to be in use at 
the relative time, and otherwise meeting the 
requirements of the passage, whether as to the 
leading or central notion, the grammatical con- 
struction, or the phonetic syzygy.” 

These are useful at least as cautions, if not 
always applicable as canons. Dr. Ingleby is 
himself unhappy in a proposed emendation, 
which he adds to fifteen by other critics 
cited “with unqualified satisfaction.” In 
Antony and Cleopatra (v. 2) the fallen 
Queen exclaims :— 

“ Or I shall shew the cinders of my spirits 
Through ashes of my chance.” 

Dr. Ingleby reads glance. But Cleopatra’s 
Yay are still royal: and were they faded, 
she would not care to inform Seleucus or 
Caesar of the fact. The Still Lion lays a 
regal, but affectionate, paw on the rash hand 
of his critic; “ashes of my chance” is not 
nonsense, any more than is “the wounded 
chance of Antony” in the same play (iii. 
10); and the contrast between Cleopatra’s 
still glowing spirit, and the burnt-out, gray 
dust of her fortune could ill be lost in this 
passage. 

Dr. Ingleby’s conservative criticism, his 
maintenance of the original text in various 
difficult passages, is highly ingenious, and in 
not a few instances is decisively successful. 
Even the reader who is not a special student 
of the text of Shakspere cannot fail to enjoy 
the keen and swift coursing of the critic’s 
intellect after truth, which doubles but does 
not escape. When the famous greyhound, 
Master Magrath, was anatomised it was 
ascertained that the extraordinarily swift 
action of the limbs was due to the enormous 
relative size of the heart. In like manner 
it is often the inner imagination which 
quickens and sustains action that outwardly 
appears to us wholly intellectual ; the ima- 
gination is the blood-propelling organ. And 
thus it is with Dr. Ingleby. 

A chapter might well have been added on 
“Hygiene of the textual critic.” Each 
occupation has its special diseases—the 
maker of our mirrors suffering in one way, 
and the maker of our needles in another. 
Everyone must be aware of a distemper of 
vision to which the textual critic is peculiarly 
liable ; from intense gazing at a single pas- 
sage the mental eye becomes disordered and 
untrustworthy. There are certain geometri- 
cal arrangements of lines which, as we stare 
at them, seem to form now a concave, and 
now @ convex, image. In a similar way a 
textual cruz plays tricks with the eye that 
has stared upon it too long. It is thus that 
we must account for the extraordinary 
follies in the way of textual criticism per- 
petrated by very clever men. The mental 








eye became affected somewhat as Turner’s 
sense of sight is alleged by an eminent 
oculist to have been. And besides this, 
there are certain diseases constitutional 
rather than local, to which the verbal critic 
is exposed. Someone of the craft should 
study the pathology of his peculiar guild 
and mystery. And it would be satisfactory 
to know the means by which W. Sidney 
Walker, and Dr. Ingleby himself, were 
enabled to keep their faculties all in good 
form, and in a state of mutually quickening 
activity. 

The reader of The Still Lion in its earlier 
shape may be directed to the added passages 
on “ brakes of ice” (Measure for Measure, ii. 
1), p. 145 ; “ rounded with a sleep,” p. 138 ; 
“tickle o’ the sere,” p. 71; and—if the 
reader be not qualmish on disagreeable 
matters—“ keep my stables,” pp. 76-79; 
finally, the parallel from St. Augustine to 
Hamlet’s “if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead dog,” &c., p. 159. Itis perhaps worth 
noting that Tschischwitz, in his Shakspere’s 
Hamlet (p. 119), finds a resemblance be- 
tween this, among many other passages of 
Shakspere’s play, and certain portions of 
the philosophy of Giordano Bruno. 

Epwarp DowpeEn. 








Artillery Retrospect of the Last Great War, 
1870, with its Lessons for Canadians. By 
Lieut.-Colonel T. Bland Strange, Do- 
minion Inspector of Artillery. (Quebec: 
printed by Middleton & Dawson, at the 
“ Gazette” General Printing Establish- 
ment.) 


CotoneL Srrance has done well to publish 
his two lectures delivered before the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec. They 
were originally intended to point out, for the 
benefit of the Canadian Militia, the lessons 
to be learnt from the Franco-Prussian war, 
but they may be studied with advantage by 
all soldiers. 

The first lecture was devoted to Field, the 
second to Siege, Artillery. Referring to the 
assertion of the Emperor Napoleon, that the 
disaster at Sedan was due to the prepon- 
derating influence of the German field artil- 
lery, Colonel Strange shows that such was 
not altogether the case. He considers, and 
most thoughtful people will agree with him, 
that it was the whole military system of 
France, and the want of skill on the part 
of general and staff officers, which caused 
the collapse of the army. That ques- 
tion has, however, been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by a score of able writers, and we 
need not therefore do more than allude to 
it. At Weissenburg the French were out- 
numbered in all arms, and had but three light 
field batteries and one of mitrailleurs to op- 
pose about four times that number of Ger- 
man batteries. It is interesting to note 
that, according to the German official ac- 
count, ‘the mitrailleurs only fired a few 
rounds, and were easily silenced by the 
Prussian guns.” At Worth “the French 
position was salient, almost semicircular ; 
thus offering to the Prussians the oppor- 
tunity ever coveted by artillerists—viz., the 
chance of enfilading both wings from a posi- 
tion nearly opposite the centre.” This op- 
portunity was not allowed to slip, and 





towards the close of the fight fourteen Ger- 
man batteries—i.e. eighty-four guns—were 
massed, and enfiladed MacMahon’s right 
wing with terrible effect. Regarding the 
battle of Forbach, Colonel Strange observes, 
“The leading artillery features of the battle 
are the rapid bringing-up and concentration 
of guns.” He also draws attention to the 
following important assertion :— 

“Tt is said that the Prussian guns, after ad- 

vancing over the plain, produced little impres- 
sion, firing uphill on the French infantry extended 
on the ridge, from the fact that the shells, fired 
with percussion fuzes, either buried themselves on 
the face of the abrupt slope or flew harmless over 
the heads of the defenders,” 
Had time-fuzes been used, some, at all 
events, of the shells which did not bury 
themselves in the hillside would have been 
effective. At Mars la Tour the German artil- 
lery, rapidly massed on the enemy’s flank, 
succeeded, with the aid of the cavalry, in 
holding him fast till the infantry could 
arrive. Had not the German field batteries 
possessed great mobility, this feat could not 
have been accomplished, and their mobility 
was “principally due to their system of 
carrying sufficient men on limbers and gun 
axle-seats.”” The French, on the contrary, 
carried some of their men on the waggons, 
and obliged the rest to walk. We have 
done well to copy the Germans in this par- 
ticular. At Gravelotte the guns of the 
Prussian right—eighty-four in number—in 
the most daring manner, and accompanied 
only by hussar escorts, galloped up a lane 
which, passing through a ravine, enabled 
them to escape observation till they reached 
the plateau. 

“The three leading batteries were met by the 

fire of four mitrailleuses ; but, concentrating their 
whole fire on the nearest, there remained nothing 
but wreck after a single round. The second and 
third were treated to a similar dose of concentra- 
tion, and the fourth retired -precipitately to avoid 
annihilation.” 
On other occasions, when not so over- 
matched, the mitrailleuses did great execu- 
tion and established a great dread among 
the Germans. We are inclined to think that 
we are rather hasty in undervaluing them. 
Speaking of the concentration of fire of 
the above-mentioned guns, which pro- 
duced telling results, Colonel Strange justly 
remarks that it should be inculcated and 
practised in peace. There seems, however, 
to be great repugnance to massing guns 
among our artillery officers, whose motto is 
concentration of fire, dispersion of pieces. 
The reason is obvious. When batteries are 
massed, the battery commanders lose that 
independence which they are always endea- 
vouring, by hook or by crook, to obtain, and 
come under the direction of a superior 
officer. The Prussians, who have had far more 
practical experience than our own artillery 
officers, consider this control by a colonel or 
general an advantage as insuring unity of 
purpose, and we are happy to see that even 
some of our gunners show symptoms of be- 
coming converts to these views. 

In comparing the French and German 
artillery, Colonel Strange treats the question 
from a scientific, a technical, and a tactical 
point of view. The French, he thinks, 
devoted too much time to pure mathe. 
matics, to the exclusion of practical artillery 
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knowledge. The Germans avoided this error. 
We are not sure that we are not somewhat 
in danger of falling into it. We cannot 
follow the author closely in dealing with the 
subject from a technical and tactical point of 
view. We note, however, a fear which he 
expresses lest the British sixteen-pounder, 
though a more powerful gun than the Prus- 
sian six-pounder, would be heavily handi- 
capped, because the weight of the shell 
being great, very few rounds can be brought 
into action. Some of our readers, by the 
way, may not be aware that “we speak of 
the gun by the actual weight of the elon. 
gated projectile it throws, while foreign 
artillerists designate the rifled piece by the 
weight of spherical projectile fitting the 
bore.” In comparing the French and Ger- 
man artillerymen, Colonel Strange gives it as 
his opinion that the former were not educated 
up to their weapon. With regard to the 
tactical point of view, we may mention that 
the author again draws attention to the 
superior mobility of the German batteries. 
He also defines in a remarkably clear way the 
respective functions of divisional and corps 
artillery. The first is used for supporting 
the infantry or cavalry division, paving the 
way for its advance or covering its retreat. 
The corps artillery should be used for 
“acting and striking en masse the key of 
a position in obedience to the will of a 
master hand.” 

The second lecture is devoted to sieges, 
and the subject is attractively treated, 


Colonel Strange giving a very interesting 
sketch of sieges from the earliest ages down 


to the present time. For the archaeological 
portion of the sketch, however, we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. 

There was a general impression abroad in 
1871 that the day of fortresses had passed, 
but, as Colonel Strange says, the Germans 
have practically shown what their own 
opinion on the subject is. No sooner was 
the war over than they set vigorously to 
work to strengthen and increase the fortifi- 
cations of Metz and Strassburg. It is not 
that fortresses have ceased to be useful, but 
that they must be fortified in a new manner, 
the town itself being merely the réduit of a 
large fortified camp. It is, however, certain 
that the old engineer saying, “ small work, 
bad work,” is more than ever true, and 
that a fortress, to be useful, must be situated 
on a great strategical line of approach. 

The chief feature of the German siege of 


Paris was that it was a combination of a: 


blockade, a bombardment, and partial breach- 
ing operations. The first was successful; 
the two latter produced but insignificant 
= As to details, it is to be noted 
that 


“There were no regular parallels or approaches 
of attack. Circumstances of ground generally 
decided the position of each battery, rather than 
the old rules for placing batteries especially to 
enfilade, counterbatter, or breach. There were no 
batteries resembling the old breaching batteries. 
The great accuracy, range, and power of rifled 
guns enables, for the old close direct fire, a curved 
fire, which may be carried on from enormous 
distances, 

“The besiegers generally chose for the sites 
of their batteries the reverse slope of high ground, 
so that not only were the guns protected by a 
natural parapet of great thickness, but there was 





no command or made earth to attract the attention 
of the enemy’s gunners. Whenever available, the 
batteries were built a little distance within woods 
and orchards, which concealed their construction 
andarmament. At the desired moment the trees in 
the line of fire were half cut through; the first 
discharge blew them down, and such as did not 
impede fire were left on the ground as abattis.” 

When it was necessary to construct bat- 
teries in the open, a sham battery or screen 
was thrown up about fifty or sixty yards in 
front. Even snow screens were on some 
occasions used, ‘‘and blank cartridges ex- 
ploded in these sham embrasures.” As to 
real embrasures they were almost entirely 
discarded, the Prussians having “an iron 
bracket bolted on to the ordinary travelling 
carriage, which raised the trunnions at least 
six feet above the ground.” 

It is to the credit of the French that 
during the second siege they made a much 
more effective breach than that accomplished 
by the Prussians on Fort Issy, yet the 
weapons of the French were very inferior to 
those of the latter. The defence of Belfort 
redounded greatly to the credit of Colonel 
Duport, of the French Engineers. He com- 
bined the offensive with the defensive, and, 
had his garrison consisted of better troops, 
might have been successful. As it was, the 
German commander had actually determined 
to abandon the siege, and had ordered a por- 
tion of the investing force to withdraw, when 
the place surrendered to a staff officer who 
audaciously proposed terms which the be- 


+ siegers could not have enforced. 


Among the lessons which, as Colonel 
Strange considers, were taught by the 
Franco-Prussian war is 

“That detached gun-pits on Major Moncrieff’s 
system are the best means of meeting modern 
attack on an effective and sufficiently economical 
principle. With great admiration for the sister 
service of the Royal Engineers, I cannot divest 
myself of the idea that they inherit not only the 
talent but the fancy for building on louis d’ors, 
attributed to the French engineers by Louis 
Quatorze. Laying aside costly iron shields, granite 
structures, and the ingenious devices for doing 
away with the destructive effects of recoil, Mon- 
crieff simply trusts to the broad bosom of mother- 
earth, digs a hole for his gun, and chains the 
destructive giant of recoil, an obedient slave, to his 
gun-wheels.” 

It is impossible to explain more clearly 
the merits of the Moncrieff system, and it 
is satisfactory to know that not only a dis- 
tinguished artillery officer like Colonel 
Strange, but also our most eminent engi- 
neer, Sir Lintorn Simmons, is a warm adhe- 
rent of the cheap and effective method in 
question. There is a limit to the thickness 
and resistance of iron shields, but to the 
thickness of Moncrieff’s parapet there is 
practically no limit whatever. 

W. W. KNoLtys. 








Sketches of the Historical Past of Italy, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Earliest Revival of Letters and Arts. By 
Margaret Albana Mignaty. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 


Ir is no doubt very creditable for a lady 
to have read so much and so thoroughly as 
has the writer of this volume. But there is 
a great gulf between the amount of reading 
which makes a pursuit interesting to one- 





self, and the amount of reading which en- 
ables one to write what is profitable for 
others. The pleasure of clearing up one’s 
own ignorance is great, but it does not 
justify one in undertaking to enlighten man- 
kind. It often happens to those who feel 
a genuine interest in some subject that they 
mistake the value of the results of the in- 
vestigations to which their interest leads 
them. Those who have never undergone a 
course of training in any study are apt to 
exaggerate the importance of their own 
labours. They think that the trouble which 
it has taken them to acquire knowledge is 
a proof that their knowledge ought to be 
reproduced for the good of mankind. They 
are anxious to impart what it has cost them 
such pains to obtain. 

Such has been the case with the book 
before us. The writer has sincerely felt the 
charm of Italy, and has been led by genuine 
enthusiasm to investigate the early history 
of the land. She has learned it with toler- 
able accuracy and fullness of detail; she has 
spared no pains to make her view complete, 
as far as possible. Itis very creditable to 
her that she has gained so much knowledge ; 
but we fail to see that she was justified in 
writing a book. She has made no fresh dis- 
covery ; she does not wish to enforce any new 
view of Italian history; she has no charms 
of style, or clearness of statement, which 
might kindle a new enthusiasm in her reader. 
In fact, there is nothing in this book that 
might not be found in the pages of Gibbon 
and Milman, and the reader who has not 
energy to turn to these authors would not be 
attracted by the hard, stiff, and pedantic style 
of Miss Mignaty. 

We are not quite clear what object the 
writer had in view in this book, nor does 
her own explanation of it help us: “It 
is our aim to unite the scattered and broken 
links of the great chain of circumstances 
which brought on that change in society we 
call ‘our own.’” But if we lay aside the 
doubts and difficulties which are caused by 
an occasional introduction of philosophical 
and semi-philosophical language, we do 
not find in the book anything except a 
scattered narrative of some of the chief events 
in Italian history up to the time of Dante. 
The points which are chosen for special 
emphasis seem to have been taken at 
random. They flow rather from the na- 
ture of the author’s discursive reading than 
from any conception of historical per- 
spective. We cannot say whether she 
means to treat of the growth of Euro- 
pean civilisation, of ecclesiastical history, 
or of the development of Italian politics 
and thought. The difficulty in writing 
the early history of Italy consists in the 
disentanglement of these separate elements. 
As the seat of the Empire Italy was the 
centre of the history of Europe ; as the seat 
of the Papacy she was the centre of the 
history of Latin Christianity. But besides 
these, though influenced by them, there was 
going on the growth of Italian character, 
Italian thought, and Italian political life. 
The consideration of these last elements is 
often forgotten in the broader questions and 
more dramatic scenes which gather round 
the first two points. It is a work worth 
doing to detach them from the general con- 
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flict of European events, to trace their 
growth in separate centres, and sketch their 
mutual action. But this Miss Mignaty has 
not attempted to do. The greater part of 
her book is concerned with the oft-repeated 
tale of the struggle between the Empire and 
the Papacy, of which she scarcely has a just 
conception or an adequate knowledge. For 
her account of Hildebrand the sole autho- 
rity to whom she refers is Sir James 
Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. 

On the general question of her references 
we are much perplexed. Sometimes she 
refers generally to a well-known book in 
support of an obvious remark. Sometimes 
she gives minute references to the docu- 
ments in Muratori and Boehmer. We are 
doubtful as to her knowledge of German. 
She refers to ‘Friedlinder, Meurs Lo- 
maines,’ as though he were a French 
author ; and to “Gervinus, Introduction to 
the History of the Nineteenth Century,” as 
though he were an Englishman. The one 
German reference that we notice does 
not reassure us; it is to ‘“‘ Gregorovins, 
Geschichter der Stadt Rom.” Similarly 
we are doubtful about the results of a study 
of Latin Chronicles which leaves in the text 
of the work such forms as “ Municipiae ” 
(which is frequently repeated), “ Alpae 
Cottiae,” “ Senatus-consulto Aspromano.”’ 

The style and philosophic method of Miss 
Mignaty may be judged by the following 
extract :— 


“There is a natural analogy between man and 
nature, which brings his instincts and sentiments 
into harmony with the outward bearings and cir- 
cumstances in which he stands, and seems to shape 
his purposes, his aspirations, and his acquirements, 
in accordance with the surrounding landscape, sky, 
and objects of existence, forming, as it were, the 
living atmosphere in which he dwells. That 
exalted perfection of abstract beauty which is 
known as the ‘ Ideal’ is simply the expression of 
the highest order of art; reproducing, in its purest 
and least material form, the choicest order of 
created beings.” 

M. CreiGHTon. 








Fiabe, novelle e racconti popolari siciliani: 
raccolti ed illustrati da Giuseppe Pitre. 
4 vol. (Palermo: L. Pedone Lauriel, 
1875.) 


Dr. Prrri, as our readers are doubtless 
aware (see AcaveMy, December 1, 1873), 
has long been engaged in collecting and 
comparing the Popular Tales of Sicily, and 
the fruits of his industry have lately been 
given to the world in the four substantial 
volumes now before us. They contain no 
less than 400 stories, 300 of which are given 
in full, preceded by an excellent ‘ discorso 
preliminare ” of more than a hundred pages 
on Popular Tales in general, and those of 
Sicily in particular, a valuable Grammatica 
del dialetto e delle parlate siciliane, and a 
Glossary which most foreign readers will find 
invaluable. Of the pains he has taken, and 
the judgment he has shown, in collecting, 
testing, and annotating the stories, it would 
be difficult to speak too highly. Many of 
his notes are thoroughly exhaustive as 
regards the field of Italian folk-tales to 
which he, for the most part, confines his 
remarks, referring to Dr. Reinhold Kohler 
for cosmopolitan parallels. In these notes 








we find, in a small space, a most convenient 
summary of the information that has been 
contributed on the various subjects in ques- 
tion by such Italian collectors and critics 
as Comparetti, Imbriani, Teza, Coronedi- 
Berti, De Gubernatis, and others, or by the 
collections of Italian folk-tales published in 
English by Miss Busk or in German by 
Widter, Wolf, Knust, Schneller, and, above 
all, by Signora Laura Gonzenbach (now La 
Racine). The existence of that lady’s 
Sicilianische Marchen (see Acapemy, April 9, 
1870) forms the only obstacle to the 
complete success, out of Italy, of Dr. 
Pitre’s undertaking. But every possessor 
of that admirable collection, so excel- 
lently annotated by Dr. Kohler, ought to 
place Dr. Pitré’s by its side. The Sicilian 
tales may be more generally intelligible to 
Transalpine readers in the German transla- 
tion than in their original form, but they are 
infinitely more charming when they are 
allowed to express themselves in their native 
tongue. With the help of Dr. Pitré’s 
Glossary, any difficulties which their lan- 
guage may at first offer will soon be over- 
come, and the toil will be amply repaid by 
the pleasure of listening, as Dr. Pitré re- 
marks, to the real voices of the Sicilian 
people instead of to their echoes from the 
region of an alien and unsympathetic form 
of speech. To the purely scientific researches 
of mere story-comparers the question of lan- 
guage is not of the highest importance, but 
such students will be the first to welcome Dr. 
Pitré’s rich store of tales, and the copious 
lists he has given of Italian parallels. 

Dr. Pitré looks forward to the appearance 
of new collections of Italian fiabe. Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, he remarks, are “ terre 
appena sfiorate,” while Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the Calabrias, are “‘sconusciute affatto.” 
But for the Sicilian folk-tale enough, it 
seems to us, has now been done. The sub- 
ject has been exhausted by the labours of 
Signora Gonzenbach and Dr. Pitré. So 
diligently, indeed, was the ground explored 
by the former that the latter has not been 
able to add much to our knowledge, so far 
as the substance of the apparently mytho- 
logical tales is concerned. Of jocose anec- 
dotes, local traditions, legends of saints, and 
the like, Dr. Pitré gives many new speci- 
mens, but the longer and more dramatic 
stories, in which a hidden meaning seems to 
lurk, are nearly identical in the two collec- 
tions. Neither collection, moreover, has 
much to offer, so far as plot is concerned, 
that is novel to readers familiar with Greek, 
Albanian, and Slavonic popular tales. There 
were only two of the Sicilianische Mérchen, 
to which Dr. Kohler was unable to suggest 
parallels. Of these two stories Dr. Pitré 
gives interesting variants. 

An analysis of the stories (141 in num- 
ber) forming the first of the five series into 
which the present work is divided, that con- 
taining the tales devoted “to kings, to 
enchanted princesses, and to ogres and 
ogresses,” has supplied the following results 
with regard to their principal themes. 
What are styled “ husk-myths,” that is to 
say, stories of transformations in which a 
brilliant being, hero or demigod, assumes 
for a time an obscure or degraded form, out 
of which he (or she) can generally emerge 


at will, lie at the root of the stories forming 
the largest group. It contains about twenty 
distinct narratives, besides variants, and 
includes such tales as Beauty and the Beast, 
Cinderella, &. The group which ranks 
second in number is that of stories about a 
brilliant being, generally a princess, carried 
away by a demon or monster, or enchanted 
by a wizard or witch. To this group belong 
fourteen stories, including those about 
Sleeping Beauties. Next in point of 
number comes the group of stories about 
a hero who wins the affections of the 
daughter of a demon or witch, and carries 
her off in spite of her evil parent’s passionate 
pursuit, which is foiled by the superior 
sagacity and transforming power of the 
young lady. At least eight stories make 
this their leading feature. Of the smaller 
groups the most popular themes are those 
of the tricking of a demon or giant or other 
monster, whose place is sometimes taken in 
these tales by a robber; the sad story of 
the Calumniated Wife, generally a queen, 
who is accused of having given birth to 
puppies, or the like, instead of princes, and 
goes through many adventures before her 
innocence is made clear; the virtues of such 
well-known Magic Implements as the Seven- 
leagued Boots, &c. ; the lowering of a youngest 
brother into the Underground World, in 
which his elder brothers leave him ; the fate 
of Punchkin or “The Giant who had no 
heart in his body ;” the gratitude of assisted 
animals to man, including the legend of 
Puss in Boots, and such robber-stories as 
that of Morgiana and the Forty Thieves. 
But any results of this kind can be looked 
upon only as roughly approximative, for so 
many modern stories are made up of several 
originally distinct tales that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to classify correctly such a 
collection as that now before us. The other 
four series into which Dr. Pitré’s collection 
is divided, we may observe, contain jokes, 
anecdotes, historical traditions, tales founded 
on proverbs, and fables. 

Among the supernatural beings with 
whom the Sicilian tales make us acquainted, 
the most interesting are the Fate, who answer 
in so many respects to our fairies, with whom 
they are by name connected. They figure re- 
peatedly in this collection, generally as be- 
nevolent female beings, of brilliant appear- 
ance, who confer gifts on mankind. Thus 
in No. 26 (cf. Gonzenbach No. 30) “tri 
fati,’’ finding a lad sleeping by the wayside, 
exclaim—as the anonymous Italian lady 
may have observed of the sleeping Milton— 
“Oh chi bellu giuvini sta arripusannu !” 
and bestow on him a purse, a table-cloth, and 
a violin, all of magic power. In a Cupid 
and Psyche story (No. 32) the Sicilian 
Psyche opens a forbidden chamber (ef. 
Gonzenbach No. 15), and finds it full of 
“ tanti picciotti fimmini tutti beddi,” who 
are embroidering clothes intended for her 
coming baby. Seeing her, however, they 
turn into snakes and lizards (like so many 
Nagas) and disappear. In a variant of 
the Frog-Princess (No. 46), “tri fati” 
bestow upon a humpbacked princess, who 
has been obliged, on account of her deformity, 
to accept a coachman as her husband, three 
nuts by the aid of which she becomes “the 





goddess Venus in person,” and the street 
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shines as if with sunlight when she passes 
by. Sometimes, however, the Sicilian fairies 
are unkind. Thus in a version of the 
Substituted Bride story, an angry fata 
dooms a girl to become a black snake when 
exposed to the sunlight. Her anger arises 
in this instance from the fact that she 
loses an eye, owing to a defect in the pie 
offered to her at the dooming-repast. Some 
times the fate enchant people in a quite un- 
reasonable manner. Thus in (No. 3) the 
heroine finds her sister imprisoned under- 
ground by them. In order to overcome 
them ten matrons, bearing flowers and in- 
cense, are required, as well as eight men 
strong enough to handle a mace weighing 
five tons. The fate are stupefied by the 
smell of the flowers and incense, and the 
eight strong men brain them with the mace. 

One of the strangest fata stories is No. 67. 
In it a prince falls in love with a golden- 
haired maiden, as beautiful as the sun, and 
is about to marry her, when he discovers 
that she is dumb. He consoles himself by 
successively marrying three other ladies, each 
of whom, in turn, attempts to imitate some 
wonderfal feat performed by the mute, but 
only succeeds in killing herself. After the 
decease of her third rival the mute begins 
to talk, and the prince thereupon marries her. 
As regards the strange feats which she per- 
forms, the story goes on to explain that “she 
did those things because she was a fata.” 
In two variants of this story the mute is 
one of three puppets with which a prince, 
se ing them at a window, falls in love. The 
frequent introduction of puppets, it may be 
remarked, is one of the characteristic features 
of Italian folk-tales, the Sicilian included. 
In one case the popa, after the death of the 
third wife, lets it be known that she will 
speak to her husband if he says to her, “‘ Thy 
father is the sun, thy mother the moon.” 
This brings us round to the version of the 
strange story in the Sicilianische Médrchen, 
No. 28. In it the heroine is the daughter of 
the sun, and she will not marry the hero till he 
finds out whose child she is. But she will not 
allow any one who does marry him to sur- 
vive. In many of the stories of this kind 
there seems to be great confusion be- 
tween the fate as fairies or other half di- 
vine, half demoniacal beings, and as the 
majestic Fates who sway the future. But 
sometimes we find the fate of an individual 
mortal personified under the name of his or 
her Sorte. In No. 86 a queen who has had 
losses is advised to get rid of her unlucky 
daughter Sfurtuna. That unfortunate prin- 
cess is accordingly turned out of the house. 
Wherever she goes her Fate follows her, 
and gets her into terrible trouble, destroying 
work, letting wine run, and the like, wher- 
ever the poor wanderer is hospitably re- 
ceived, At last an employer named Fran- 
cesca tells her what to do. She takes a 
present to the ‘ Sorte dila Gna Francesca,”’ 
and learns;from her where her own Sorte is 
to be found. That supernatural being turns 
out to be a hideous old hag, “ lorda, fitusa, 
micciusa e smagarata,” who resides in a 
bakehouse, beside the broom. Sfurtuna 
offers her a cake, saying ‘“ Surticedda mia, 
pigghiatillu ;’’ but her Surticedda will not 
consent to take it. Eventually, however, 
the ill-conditioned Sorte relents, and Sfur- 





tuna becomes fortunate. In the similar 
story, Gonzenbach No. 21, Caterina’s Schick- 
sal is a tall and beautiful lady with a wheel, 
whose seven veils prevent her from hearing 
what Caterina says. 

The Drago and his terrible wife, the 
Mammadraga (the Menschenfresser and die 
alte Hexe of the Sicilianische Mirchen), play 
a great part in these stories; but there is 
little to distinguish them from the ogres 
and ogresses of many other lands. They 
are closely connected with the Greek Drakos 
and Drakana ; and the Mammadraga is often 
represented as almost the exact counterpart 
of the Russian Baba Yaga. Dr. Pitré’s 
collection has but one defect. It possesses 
no index. It may be of use, therefore, to 
point out the principal stories in which the 
Mammadraga (Mamma Draa, Mamma-traja) 
occurs. In No. 12 she and her two sisters 
behave kindly to a disconsolate Psyche, re- 
placing the three hermits who so often 
figure in Sicilian tales. In No. 13 she is 
the demoniacal being whose daughter elopes 
with the hero. In No. 17 she is the en- 
chantress in a Green Bird story, and 
also in No. 18, which ends with the well- 
known spell to prevent childbirth. In No. 
63 she plays the part of the witch who 
confers such different gifts upon girls of dif- 
ferent natures. In No. 88 she is the demon- 
iacal being of the Puss in Boots story. In 
No. 104 she is associated with the Seven- 
headed Snake which plays so important a 
part in Slavonic tales. In No. 127 she tries 
to look like a mere woman, but a man’s 
three daughters successively detect her, ob- 
serving that she has a long, black, hairy tail, 
and fly from her. Their father visits her, 
and she eats him up. In the second of the 
seven Albanian tales in the fourth volume, 
a man cuts a cabbage, and along with it 
what he takes to be a fungus ; but it turns 
out to be the ear of a Mlammadraga, who is 
much annoyed. Similarly in Gonzenbach 
No. 53 a Herve, i.e., a Mammadraga, hides in 
a hole, leaving out only one ear, which a 
neighbour takes for a fungus, and attempts, 
unsuccessfully, to crop. 

Another supernatural being worthy of 
attention, though she does not often appear, 
is the Siren of the Sea. In Nos. 59 and 60, 
both versions of what may be called the 
Substituted Wife story, the heroine is 
flung into the sea, where she is hospitably 
received by “ La Sirena di lu Mari,” but se- 
cured by a golden chain, which can only be 
broken by seven brothers, each wielding a 
mace ora sword. In No. 102 a poor old 
fisherman, driven wild by misfortune, cries 
aloud to his “furtuna mmaliditta” to re- 
ceive him, and flings himself into the sea. 
Thence he is rescued by a “ pisci russu,”’ 
which turns into a golden-haired lady of 
angelic aspect, who tells him what he is to 
do in future. After that he cries thrice 
every morning at daybreak, 

“ O Sirena di lu mari 

Portami pisci rari,” 
and catches “li pisci li cchit riali e mag- 
nifichi.” The first two stories occur in the 
Sicilianische Marchen, Nos. 33 and 34. In 
the third the fisherman’s Siren appears to be 
confounded with his Sorte, for it is his own 





Siren, “la sd Sirena,” whom he invokes. 


The Fata Morgana (Gonzenbach No. 64) | 


does not seem to be alluded to in the pre- 
sent collection. But the Cyclopes appear, 
bearing their ancient name. JBesides the 
Polyphemus story (No. 51 and, in part, 
No. 103), we find in No. 71 one pear-tree 
watched by two guardians, “e avianu un 
occhiu sulu nni lu frunti, e si chiamavanu 
Ciclopi,” and another by “ dudici Ciclopi.” 

We had marked about a dozen stories for 
detailed notice, as presenting novel or sin- 
gular features, but we have only space 
enough left to call attention to No. 88. It 
is a version of Puss in Boots which has the 
rare merit of being complete at both ends. 
That is to say, a motive is supplied at the 
beginning for the gratitude of the assisting 
animal, and at the close that animal is 
treated with ingratitude by the assisted 
man. In it a fox, caught in the act of steal- 
ing pears, is forgiven by their owner. It 
then, like the booted cat, gains for its bene- 
factor, Don Giuseppe Piru, wealth and a 
royal bride. But Don Giuseppe eventually 
ill-treats the fox, which reveals the whole 
truth to his wife. Whereupon, the story- 
teller concludes, “‘ingrate that he was, he 
killed her (the fox) who had done him so 
much good.” In the similar story Vom 
Conte Piro, Gonzenbach No. 65, no motive 
is suggested for the fox’s kindness. 

Before taking leave of Dr. Pitré’s ex- 
cellent work, we should mention that it 
forms vols. 4—7 of his Biblioteca delle tradi- 
ziont popolari siciliane, of which the first 
three volumes are devoted to the popular 
poetry of Sicily. Forthcoming volumes will 
contain Giuochi fanciulleschi, este dell’ anno, 
and a collection of ‘‘ Proverbs, compared 
with those of the dialects of Italy.” In 
these undertakings he thoroughly deserves 
the good wishes of all who like to see worthy 
work well done. W. R. S. Ratston. 








Gray’s Inn: Notes illustrative of rts History 


and Antiquities. By W. R. Douthwaite, 
Librarian. (London: 1876. Privately 
printed.) 


Like the man who was struck with the 
providential arrangement which made big 
rivers always flow near large towns, many 
persons must have often blessed the in- 
fluence which placed our Inns of Court hard 
by the noisiest thoroughfares. How de- 
lightful it is to turn out of the hot and 
crowded Strand into the cool and quiet 
courts and gardens of the Temple, though 
these have lately been much infested with 
scaffolding poles and wheelbarrows, 

“And many a ragamuffin clan 

With trowel and with hod.” 

Gray’s Inn has been happily free from 
alterations for some time. Charles Lamb, 
indeed, complains that the gardens were 
spoiled by the erection of Verulam Build- 
ings; but that is long enough ago for most 
people to have become accustomed to it. 

For more than five centuries Gray’s Inn 
has been inhabited by lawyers. When 
Reginald de Grey of Wilton died in 1370, 
his Inn in the Manor of Portepoole was let 
for 100s., and other evidence shows that 
the lessees were gentlemen and professors 
of the Common Law. The first Reader 
mentioned in the Stewards’ Accounts, which 
are now in the Harleian Collection, was 
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William Skipwith, who was Justice of the 
Common Pleas in 1359. It is strange that 
none of the four Inns can claim precedence 
or superior antiquity, but all stand on an 
equal footing. We expected to find Mr. 
Doutwhaite claiming the highest antiquity 
for his own Inn, but he has laudably re- 
strained his imagination from carrying him 
further than his facts would warrant. 

The title of the Society to their land, like 
that of so many families and corporations, 
dates from the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The Priory of Shene had purchased it at the 
beginning of the century, and on their sur- 
render the king granted it to the Inn ata 
rent of ten marks, which was paid until 
1733. In that year the Society bought 
the land from the co-heirs of Sir Philip 
Mathews, who had purchased it soon after 
the Restoration. 

The early records of the Society were de- 
stroyed by fire in 1604, so there is not much 
material for a description of the manners 
and customs of the Mediaeval lawyer. Some 
of the orders of Elizabeth’s time are still ex- 
tant, and show an attempt at the main- 
tenance of discipline similar to that in use 
at colleges. The legal gown must be worn, 
even in the city or fields, which then were 
just outside the Inn. Light garments and 
“the proud practice of wearing boots” are 
forbidden. No fellow of the Society shall 
stand with his back to the fire, or make rude 
noises in the Hall. At this period the sets 
of chambers were not sufficient to accommo- 
date the members, who had to share rooms 
or even beds, if an order on the subject is to 
be construed literally. Worse than this, 
only Readers were allowed to choose their 
“ bedfellows,”’ and members of lower stand- 
ing had to put up with any companion the 
Treasurer might assign to them. 

Of the masques and revels, of which 


mention is so often made in histories of the | 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Mr. 
Douthwaite has not much to tell us beyond 
what is to be found in well-known books, 
except his reference to a pamphlet called 
““Gesta Grayorum,” giving an account of 
the Christmas festivities in 1594. This 
seems to have beén more a pageant than a 
masque. It commenced with the enthrone- 
ment of the Prince of Purpoole, and ended 
with a fight at the barriers. The revels lasted 
several days, during which the company 
had the honour of dining with the Queen 
at Greenwich, and with the Lord Mayor at 
Crosby Place. Some thirty years later, the 
festivities were concluded on Twelfth Night 
by a successful practical joke. A number 
of small cannon, which had been borrowed 
from the Tower, were fired off in the middle 
of the night. The Court woke in alarm. 
The king called out “Treason.” Perhaps 
he thought another Gunpowder Plot had 
come nearer success than the last. He must 
have been horribly frightened. 

The last revel recorded was a very de- 
generate specimen. It took place on the 
elevation of Lord Talbot to the Chancellor- 
ship in 1773, and consisted merely of a 
dance round the fire in the Hall while a 
professional singer, dressed as a barrister, 
sang the ancient song. Mr. Douthwaite 
ought to have given us a copy of this, as 
Prof. Burrows has of the All Souls’ Mallard 





Song, unless it is one of the arcana of the 
Society. 

Though this ancient practice has been 
discontinued we are glad to find that another 
and a better one has been revived. We 
mean the holding of “ moots,” or formal 
legal discussions in the Hall, which anciently 
bore no inconsiderable part in the course of 
a legal education. Under the present system, 
the proceedings are conducted as nearly as pos- 
sible like those of the law courts, so that the 
student is early familiarised with the practice 
of his profession. Will the Universities ever 
revive the public disputations which similarly 
formed part of their educational course, and 
the pulpits in the Divinity School at Oxford 
be again used for their original purpose ? 

C. T. Martin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Rector of St. Judy. By William Sole- 
man. (London: Provost & Co., 1876.) 
For Name and Fame. By Mrs. A. B. 

Church. 
1876.) 
Girl Iife in Australia. By a Resident. 
(Liverpool: R. A. Elliott, 1876.) 
Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1876.) 
Betsey Harold’s Story. By J. C. (Liver- 
pool: R. A. Elliott, 1876.) 
Thereby Hangs a Tale. By G. Manville 
Fenn. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 


Mr. Soteman’s book is constructed upon 
rather puzzling lines. To judge from his 
preface it would seem to have been intended 
originally as an illustration of the legendary 
and romantic capabilities of Cornish life. 
But as a matter of fact it is nothing more 
than a chronicle of the lives of everybody in 
one Cornish parish, and of most people in a 
group of half a dozen Cornish parishes 
during a period of some forty years. This 
chronicle is delivered in the most curiously 
annalistic of styles. The people hardly talk 
at all, and the narrator talks very little 
about them, but contents himself with an- 
nouncing their births and deaths and doings 
in a succinct fashion, which is odd enough 
to be amusing for a time. The said doings, 
it should be mentioned, are not of an edi- 
fying order, for, if we may believe Mr. 
Soleman, the chief pursuits and delights of 
the inhabitants of S. Judy, S. Frenda, S. 
Ladon, and the other quaintly-christened 
“Church-towns” appear to have consisted 
in drunkenness and uncompromising (or 
rather compromising) flirtation. There are 
traces of dry wit about the book, especially 
in the earlier chapters, which arouse ex- 
pectations not, alas! tobe fulfilled. Some of 
Mr. Soleman’s rustics are very good, or very 
nearly very good, being quaint with a less 
outrageous and more possible quaintness than 
(for instance) Mr. Hardy’s pet impossibili- 
ties. The best of them is a lunatic farmer, 
whose ‘l'en Commandments may be worth 
quoting :— 

“First: Thou shalt not take to thyself a wife 
before the age of forty. Second: Thou shalt not 
make a fool of thyself before a knowing dog. 
Third: Never do what another refuses to do. 
Fourth: Be not wise in another man’s eyes. Fifth: 
Never sow wheat after the tenth of November. 
Sixth: Plough in the fall if you can at all. 


(London: Tinsley Brothers, 





Seventh: Never believe a woman. LEighth: 
Never follow the fashion, Ninth: Never watch 
sweethearts in the moonlight. Tenth: Pay as 
you go.” 

The book contains, perhaps, the makings of 
a good book, but is chaotic. 

In reading For Name and Fame we re- 
turn to the beaten track. Sylvia Burney 
was the daughter of a parson with the usual 
quiver-full of children. Luckily for her, 
she was very pretty, and had an aunt who 
was rich and good-natured and took her to 
Nice. Of her sojourn at Nice and her 
gaieties there the book is a faithful record, 
chronicling the dances she danced and the 
dresses she wore with minute but excusable 
fidelity. Of course, she has lovers of many 
nations, but the two favoured ones, Lawrence 
Ruthven and Captain Arundel, are English. 
Arundel is a fascinating scamp who has 
found out (though only partially) certain 
awkward particulars about Lady Wynyard, 
Sylvia’s aunt. Ruthven also knows these 
particulars, but will not take advantage (in 
his case it would be direct advantage) 
thereof. Ruthven has an honest passion for 
Sylvia, who returns it; while Arundel— 
whose game is to marry her, having forced 
Lady Wynyard to portion her heavily—sows 
ingenious discord by persuading the young 
lady that Ruthven is really in love with her 
aunt. The solution of the difficulty may be 
left untold, but the reader will, we think, 
find that it is very tolerably managed. As 
a whole the book goes trippingly off, and can 
be recommended. The descriptions of the 
amusements of Niceare lively,and the conver- 
sation is natural. Mrs. Church’s writing, if 
not unfrequently a little slipshod, is fairly 
correct on the whole—but she is occasionally 
prone to solecisms of a rather dreadful kind. 

Is the Hibernian element in Australia so 
strong that it has obtained literary utter- 
ance? We should imagine so from the fact 
that Girl Life in Australia is an elaborate 
history of the life of an Australian matron. 
The principal object of the book appears to 
be to enable this Resident in the ‘“under- 
world,” as she poetically calls her home, 
to descant upon the extreme worthlessness 
and inferiority of everything English. Eng- 
lish ‘thorough gentlemen” stare rudely at 
their hostesses; make remarks (not compli- 
mentary) about “colonial girls” in the 
presence of the said girls; ensconce them- 
selves behind young ladies when a snake 
appears; and cannot, even in the literal 
sense, put their shoulders to a wheel. Eng- 
lish servants do not get enough to eat; 
English carriages are only good to break 
down; and English people in general are 
possessed with the unreasonable idea that 
letters of introduction mean something and 
are not an idle form. This last complaint 
recurs so frequently in Australian literature 
that it seems to point to a real grievance. 
Yet it appears odd that people should in 
one breath boast of their limitless hospi- 
tality and complain that this hospitality 
is made use of. We have endeavoured 
to find out the colonial excellences which 
make a bright pendant to this dark picture, 
and we gather from the book that a real 
Australian matron graumbles when her hus- 
band invites guests, says all she can against 
those guests behind their backs, and boxes 
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her daughter’s ears when the girl offers her 
well-meant attentions in a great trouble. 
Here is a sample of the style of this silly 
book: ‘Fora solitary walk it would have 
been perfection, but for the girls it must 
have been rather tedious to look so long (it 
was half a mile) on the black coat tramping 
forward and screaming out nothings at the 
top of their (sic) voice.”” This is not Eng- 
lish, and, despite the author’s provocation, 
we are content to believe that it is not Aus- 
tralian. Perhaps it is “ underworld.” 

It is always a comfort to escape from the 
hands of amateurs and bunglers into those 
of a practised operator, and this measure of 
satisfaction at least Mrs. Cashel Hoey affords 
us. But we do not consider Griffith's Double 
by any means one of its author’s happiest 
efforts. It is true that one arrives at the 
last page without any very great effort, and 
without meeting any very great obstacles, 
but the book does not bear reflection. The 
plot, though ingenious and cleverly carried 
out, depends upon a series of coincidences 
much too complicated to be satisfactory. 
The characters, if not strikingly unnataral, 
are distressingly free from any striking 
touches of nature. The division into six 
‘“‘ books,” in three of which the author speaks, 
and in the other three one or other of the 
characters, is a forced and, moreover, a stale 
device, which almost deserves the name of 
trick, and so is the selection of a title 
which is unintelligible until the last volume 
is reached, and not very relevant even 
then. Of course it may be urged that 
these are objections not likely to trouble the 
average reader much, and, equally of course, 
if this argument be allowed there is no more 
to be said. But it seems a pity that a writer 
who has few of the faults of the ordinary 
novelist should fall into errors most of 
which are easily avoided, and the avoid- 
ance of which would certainly not displease 
any of her readers, while it would un- 
doubtedly please some of them. But 
Griffith’s Double is a book which we should 
not dissuade anyone from reading, and 
which may be safely recommended to the 
very large class of people who care only 
for story without caring or, indeed, knowing 
anything about character. By the way, why 
does Mrs. Cashel Hoey take the trouble to 
call a bedroom a “sleeping apartment ”’ ? 

It is not in critical human nature to find 
fault with a novel which extends to only 
152 pages, and, moreover, Betsey Harold's 
Story is so exceedingly unpretending and 
harmless in every respect that it would be a 
very truculent person who should fall foul 
of it. It would perhaps have made a 
more appropriate appearance in one of the 
quieter religious periodicals, and it cer- 
tainly is not intended for anyone who 
wants either art or excitement. But when 
we have said this we have said our worst. 

Mr. Manville Fenn strikes us as being 
a writer who has not yet ‘found his way.” 
He writes with fluency and fair correctness, 
groups his characters with some skill, and 
bustles them through their journey in a 
tolerably interesting manner. But he is 


content with a very commonplace plot, and 
with terribly conventional characters. His 
wealthy knight, who emits at every moment 
a sound which Mr. Fenn vocalises as ‘“ Er- 


rum,” is a very old friend, or rather foe. 
His baronet and captain are as impossible 
and as tiresome as if Dickens had drawn 
them, and his cabman, whether possible or 
not, is very far indeed from being what he 
would have been in the hands of Sam 
Weller’s creator. We were sick to death 
years ago of the pair of sisters, one gentle 
and meek, the other impulsive and pert, and 
the naval hero with eight thousand a-year 
(it is sometimes eight and sometimes twelve) 
is not only, as Captain Marryat said long 
ago, “an anomaly,” but a clumsy and 
wooden anomaly as well. Perhaps the most 
ingenious thing in the book is the device 
which brings about the catastrophe. Right- 
fal heirs changed in the cradle and restored 
somehow or other to their inheritance are, 
we suppose, part of the novelist’s legitimate 
stock-in-trade. But the manner of restitu- 
tion is & volonté. Sometimes we have the 
Lady Clare method, which is, perhaps, the 
favourite. Sometimes, as in Ravenshoe, we 
find an author daring enough to prove that 
the feloniously-substituted changeling is, 
unknown to everybody, the real rightful 
heir after all. Mr. Fenn’s method is de- 
lightfully simple and effective. You change 
two babies, and then somebody else comes 
and changes them back again—of course 
without thinking the transaction worthy of 
notice or mention at the time. This is 
charming. But does Mr. Fenn when he 
wishes to entertain his friends with very 
special champagne givethem “dry Clicquot” ? 
If so, perhaps he follows it up with dry 
Tokay. Gerorce SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The “ Annals” of Tacitus. ‘Translated by A. 
F. Church and W. J. Brodribb. (Macmillan.) 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb are to be congratu- 
lated on having accomplished an arduous and an 
honourable if a thankless task. No translation 
of Tacitus into English is likely to have any 
recognisable resemblance to the effect of the 
original, and in wrestling with their author the 
translators sometimes succeed in being constrained 
without having attempted to be pregnant or 
piquant. For instance, II. 41, we read, “ how 
short and how ill-started had been the attachments 
of the Roman people,” for “breves et infaustos 
populi Romani amores ;” III. 27, “ the last speci- 
men of equitable legislation,” for “finis aequi 
juris,” and a good deal else of the same kind ; but, 
though it is not possible to get the sort of pleasure 
in comparing a translation of Tacitus with the 
original which can be got out of translations of 
less impossible authors, Messrs. Church and 
Brodribb have done a service to the English 
reader by providing him with a terse, scholarly, 
and readable version. There are a useful introduc- 
tion and appendices on separate historical points: 
we may notice especially those on the character 
of Tiberius, and the financial crisis at Rome in 
A.D. 33. (It was rather unnecessary in the 
chronological summary to endorse the theory that 
that was the year of the Crucifixion.) The print- 
ing is careless, c being repeatedly substituted for e. 


Songs of Religion and Life. By J. S. Blackie. 
(Edmonston and Douglas.) These poems appear 
to be largely composed of reprints, and have all a 
“ common ish. , the cultivation of religious 
reverence without sectarian dogmatism, and of 
poetical sentiment, tending not so much to amuse 
the imagination or to tickle the fancy as to puri 
the passions and to regulate the conduct of life.” 





“ As for the philosophy that lies at the bottom of 


philosophy—it is only a modern expression of the 
nineteenth Psalm, recognising, as that noble com- 
position does, the essential unity and divine signi- 
ficance alike of the physical world without and 
the moral world within.” Prof. Blackie rhymes 
lightly, and often happily, and has a pure flow of 
high spirits, one of the best of the good things of 
this world, and he values his gift and improves it. 
Times have changed a good deal since Lord 
Shaftesbury wrote his Characteristics: he sup 

that he was making a protest against orthodoxy ; 
Prof. Blackie supposes that he is a champion of 
piety ; but the temper in which both “ rhapsodise ” 
over nature and life is pretty nearly the same. 
We notice that Prof. Blackie is proud of the 
negative side of the historical Christianity of 
Scotland, while the positive side he thinks is best 
lost in a general glow of geniality. 


Echoes from the Heart; Original and Selected 
Sacred Poems. Arranged and compiled by Emma 
C. Moody. (Sampson Low and Co.) As this volume 
is dedicated by permission to the Dean of Cork, 
it is significant to find it very colourless doc- 
trinally: one hardly finds anything in it but 
the common-places of resignation and hope and 
helpfulness to others. 

Brief Biographies of English Radical Leaders. 
By R. J. Hinton. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) This forms part ofa series edited by T. W. 
Higginson. The first volume deals with English 
statesmen, where we suppose Mr. Bright has found 
a place. The book falls into four divisions, dealing 
respectively with the Independent Members: Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, Sir Charles Dilke, Peter A. Taylor, 
Sir John Lubbock, Joseph Cowan, Robert Meek 
Carter; the Labour Agitation and its friends: 
Thomas Hughes, A. J. Mundella, Alexander 
Macdonald, Thomas Brassey, Samuel Morley; 
Parliamentary Agitators: Samuel Plimsoll, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Edward Miall, Henry Richards; 
and Popular Leaders: George Jacob Holyoake, 
J — Arch, Charles Bradlaugh, George Odger, 
and Joseph Chamberlain. It is difficult to account 
for the omission of the names of Messrs. Beesly 
and F. Harrison, for they can hardly have been 
excluded on theological grounds, There are one 
or two mistakes, like the conjecture that Sir 
Charles Dilke’s brother is called Austin instead of 
Ashton; and one or two good stories which are 
unfamiliar now, like the condemnation of Mr. 
Holyoake to fines amounting to 600,000/. which 
he requested the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take weekly, not having the money by him. The 
book appears to be mainly compiled from the Bee- 
hive, Men and Manner in Parliament, the safe per- 
sonalities of the Spectator, and Mr. M. D. Conway's 
contributions to Transatlantic periodicals. 


William Brock, D.D., First Pastor of Blooms- 
bury Chapel. By George Wilson McOree, Min- 
ister of Borough Road Chapel, Southwark. 
(James Clark and Co.) Hence we may learn that 
Mr. McOree thinks Dr. Brock a greater man than 
Havelock, and also that a man who has strong 
convictions, a clear head, a warm heart, a fine 
voice, and an iron constitution, must have as satis- 
factory a life as most successful men as a successful 
Dissenting preacher. To judge by Mr. McCree’s 
Memoir, Se. Brock laid less stress than Mr. 
Spurgeon, for instance, on the distinctive tenets 
of the Baptist creed, and had sufficient co 
and liberality to speak warmly of the late T. T. 
Lynch, who, without being a caatin had a mind 
quite out of tune with Dr. Brock’s orthodoxy, or 
indeed with any orthodoxy. 


The Sabbath of the Fields. By the Rev. H. 
Macmillan. (Macmillan.) This is a very pretty 
book of sermons; most of them s t the run- 
ning-title of Betany Spiritualised. The author 
moralises on the analogies which human life may 
be thought to supply to such facts as these—that 
there is no chlorophyll in flowers; that, in fact, a 
flower is a faded leaf; that there are barren flowers; 
and that in Palestine the grass only grows round 





these poems—and all true pvetry is a concrete 
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tion of the beautiful verse in the Song of 
Songs, “‘ He feedeth among the lilies.” 


The Might and Mirth of Literature. By J. W. 
‘V. Macbeth. (Sampson Low and Oo.) This is 
a collection of elegant extracts rather fantastically 

to illustrate the different out-of-the-way 
turns with which the compiler—an American 
preacher—thinks other Americans might diversify 
their sermons. He quotes from himself and other 
writers of equal merit, but most of the extracts do 
credit to his reading. 

Echoes Re-echoed. By F.P.Cobbe. (Williams 
and Norgate.) False Beasts and True. By F. P. 
Cobbe. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) The first 
volume of Miss Cobbe’s reprints from the Echo is 
often sprightly and almost always kindly, except 
when the writer is under the influence of odium 
Protestanticum. The second contains a good deal 
of quaint information, genial observation, and 
shrewd inference. 


The Odes of Pindar translated into English 
Verse. (Winchester: J. Wells; London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge: Rivingtons.) We have had so 
many translations of Pindar lately which have 
been well received that it is quite natural that an 
ex-schoolmaster, since a country parson, should 
bring out one more, which has been in his desk 
seven years. It is not discreditably done, rather 
in the manner of Heber, and might perhaps have 
‘been spared. 


The Odes of Horace literally translated in Metre, 
by Arthur Way, M.A. (Henry S. King and Co.), 


. will probably be interesting to teachers who are 


engaged in drilling boys in the practice of trans- 
lation. It is intended 0 illustrate the theory that 
an average careful translation rather gains by 
being forced into a quasi-rhythmical mould: the 
theory is plausible, like another old theory which is 
coming u in, that an ungainly girl walks better 
for a backboard. pene 


The Odyssey of Homer rendered into English 
Blank Verse. By Mordaunt Barnard, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.) “The object of the trans- 
lator is twofold; to assist backward students in 
mastering the original, and to give English readers 
a simple and unambitious version, often differing 
little from mere prose.” In spite of some inaccu- 
racies, the object of the translator may be said to 
be achieved. 


Half-length Portraits. By Gibson Craig. 
(Sampson Low and Oo.) A series of biographi- 
cal lectures and sermons, misleading for the most 
part, because the writer had to be interesting and 
edifying at all hazards. 

Anglican Church Portraits. By J. G. Rogers. 
(James Clarke and Oo.) These sketches are re- 
printed from the Congregationalist, and therefore 
it is not surprising that the writer is always on 
the look-out for occasions to disparage the Estab- 
lishment. It is more noticeable that he treats the 
very mild heterodoxy of the late Canon Kingsley 
as an aberration beyond the pale of discussion; 
what he dreads and resents is Ritualism, and his 
main charge against Anglican dignitaries is that 
they cannot put it down, though he speaks re- 
Tt and not unkindly of such leaders as 

anons Pusey and Liddon. 


The Warfare of Science. By A. D. White, 
LL.D. (Henry 8S. King and Oo.) Professor 
Tyndall heard the lecture at New York, and in- 
forms us in a prefatory note: “The hue, moral 
and intellectual, of the words he then uttered 
remained with me as a memory, causing me to 
turn with interest to the following discourse, on 
its appearance in the Popular Science Monthly.” 
The President of Cornell University is of opinion 
that religion hes always gained by the victories 
of savans over theologians, and Prof. Tyndall is 
of opinion that the compassionate condescension 
which this view inspires will be conciliatory to 
believers. Dr. White’s exposition is rather con- 
fused; he mixes up real and imaginary grievances, 





and the real grievances are often misconceived. 
The opposition of the Church to usury was 
eutaial 'y mischievous; but the mischief was not 
the result of a conflict between revelation and 
science—it resulted from keeping too long to a 
rule very useful in a primitive community, where 
most borrowers borrow because they are in tem- 
porary distress, and interest is certain to make the 
temporary distress permanent. Again, theology 
had no more to do with the sentimental objection 
to dissection in the fifteenth century than with 
the sentimental objection to vivisection now ; and 
the separation between the medical and clerical 
professions, though effected by ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, was not dictated by hostility to science. 
Most alchemists put forward supernatural pre- 
tensions and were rogues to boot, though it is 
likely that if the ecclesiastical police had been 
less severe we should have had the benefit of 
electroplate earlier. Alchemy was the most useful 
science which the orthodox have seriously op- 
posed: really serviceable discoveries, like printing, 
and the compass, and the circulation of the blood, 
made their way at once; it is only speculative 
sciences productive of nothing but barren amaze- 
ment to the majority incapable of following their 
processes, like astronomy and geology, whose 
go theologians are able to retard or embarass. 

r. White remarks upon the curious fact that it 
is only the Protestants who have compromised 
themselves by opposition to geology, and he gives 
an instructive, though too combative, account of 
the apologies that Catholics have put forward to 
excuse the discreditable case of Galileo. He 
hardly recognises that Galileo might, perhaps, 
have escaped censure, if he could have kept to 
abstract science and cleared his doctrine at any 
rate of superficial difficulties, which he left un- 
answered, while his exposition continually took 
ironical forms, and presented itself as a pro- 
vocation to theologians and philosophers of the 
old school, who after all did not think the 
condemnation which they obtained final. They 
had forced Galileo to retract, they had got his works 
and those of Copernicus and Kepler prohibited 
(but for Galileo Kepler might have escaped 
censure, as Copernicus had done for many years), 
but they had not got an ex cathedrd Papal decision 
that the sun turns round the earth, for they pressed 
for it. Dr. White produces no evidence to sup- 
port his belief that it was ever a sin to question 
the fantastic cosmography of Indicopleustes. The 
general decline of mae bee gave it vogue for a 
time, but the geography of Ptolemy was always as 
orthodox as his astronomy. The objection to the 
recognition of antipodes, which faded away at 
once when the great voyages of discovery began, 
was not an objection to admitting that the earth 
was round but to admitting that the unity of the 
human race was questionable. Most who believed 
or disbelieved in antipodes before they were dis- 
covered agreed that the torrid zone was unin- 
habitable. As might be expected, Dr. White 
contrasts Arab science with Mediaeval ignorance, 
and no doubt the contrast has a meaning; still it 
is to be remembered that in the thirteenth century 
science, as it then existed, was crushed out of Islam 
by Mussulman orthodoxy, and annexed to Chris- 
tendom by Dominican orthodoxy. 


To the Desert and Back; or, Travels in Spain, 
the Barbary States, Italy, §c., in 1875-6. By 
Zouch H. Turton. (Tinsley Brothers.) This is 
one of the silliest and emptiest books of travel 
that it has been our lot to read for a long time. 
Its inanity, too, is almost equalled by the bad taste 
of some portions of it. The attempts at wit are 
unworthy of a schoolboy in his teens. This is 
a harsh judgment, we Hen but we can write 
nothing less with justice. Take simply the first 
specimen of the wit on p. 5 as a sample of the 
rest. The author and his brother are starting 
from Le Mans. “ When we had taken our seats 
in the train, the engine whistled the hoarsest 
whistle I have ever heard. Poor thing! It seemed 
to be suffering from bronchitis; and we felt that 





it was quite a shame to work it, instead of sendin 
it to the engine-house. My brother suggested, 
‘Perhaps it was only shamming.’” The writer 
proclaims himself a Ritualist, and seems to con- 
sider Church ornament and architecture generally 
to be his strong point. We give three descrip- 
tions of different styles of architecture. Of the 
choir of the Cathedral of Palencia he writes, p. 23, 
“the coro is the most effectual manner yet in- 
vented of rendering a church thoroughly useless. 
It completely blocks up the view of the high-altar 
from the greater part of the building; and has 
been ot somewhat imitated in England, as 
in the case of Westminster Abbey and some of the 
other cathedrals which have not yet undergone 
restoration.” Again, p.68,“ the Alcazar [of Seville ] 
- is in the Alhambra style, although rather 
inferior, and consists of a beautiful patio and rooms 
whose walls and ceilings are quite works of art. 
Anyone wishing to get a good idea of these build- 
ings, and not caring to travel quite so far as 
Seville or Granada, has only to visit the Alhambra 
Court at the Crystal Palace and imagine a number 
of additional rooms.” Now, for Paestum, p, 258: 
“The wonderful temples of that place are believed 
to date from before 600 B.c. A picture I saw of 
one of them reminded me of the Madeleine at 
Paris. We did not care to drive for fifty miles 
(twenty-five there and twenty-five back) through 
a dangerous, or guasi-dangerous, country, in order 
to be gratified with the sight of three ruins.” Is 
it not almost an insult to his readers to print such 
stuff? But there are still graver offences against 
good taste. The Archbishop of Granada is de- 
scribed celebrating High Mass. “Again the 
Archbishop, striking his breast, expressed his 
unworthiness to receive the Sacrament (a state- 
ment which was, no doubt, perfectly correct) ;” sic. 
After this we did not feel surprised at reading of 
St. Louis as: “ The individual whom this building 
commemorates was at one period of his life King 
of France. He went to fight in the Holy Wars, 
and, returning from one of those campaigns, 
thought he would besiege Tunis, and in so doing 
perished on the spot where his chapel now stands” 
(p. 227). This last extract is from, perhaps, the 
best chapter in the book, That one who writes 
thus should have been an Oxford man, should 
have resided on the Continent, should be able to 
boast of a knowledge of foreign languages, and yet 
should publish such a work for the guidance and 
instruction of others; truly, this is wonderful! 


Villa Gardening. By William Paul, F.LS., 
F.R.H.S., Author of the “ Rose Garden.” Third 
Edition. (London: Frederick Warne & Co.) A 
handy manual of gardening by a practical horti- 
culturist needs no trumpet to sound its praises 
when it has reached its third edition; yet it may 
be a kindness to some struggling amateur to be 
told of this “multum in parvo,” which deals 
soundly with the villa garden and all that apper- 
tains thereto. He will find that, if he begins from 
the beginning, he must avoid wind, smoke, and 
publicity, or of the three evils choose the least, 
according to his temperament. He will be taught 
how to accommodate American plants, if not with 
a peat soil, yet with a soil resembling it in being 
loose, light, and porous; and how to clothe his 
wall-space with creepers and climbers, —— 
which is strongly recommended the sweet-scente 
winter lemon-coloured flower (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) for a south or east wall—to bloom in 
December. An omission, by the way, among 
climbers, is Ampelopsis Veitchii, which is much 
more striking than the Virginian Creeper commonly 
known. On a debateable subject, viz., the sowing 
the ground beneath a standard rose or rose clump 
with some thin-growing annual, to prevent a bare 
look, Mr. Paul gives his voice in favour of the 
plan; and he also on p. 137 advocates autumnal 
planting of the beds from which the so-called 
bedding plants have been removed with dwarf 
evergreens for a centre, and hardy annuals and 
spring flowers for surroundings; thus to make 
sure of eye-service for winter as well as spring. 
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It is good to have authority for so natural a 
device. On green-house management, on statrons 
for outdoor fruit-trees, on root-pruning (which he 
considers a doubtful practice), and on wall-copings 
(he does not notice the valuable new device of 
“ glass copings”), Mr. Paul has numerous practical 
suggestions : and his copious lists of divers classes 
of fiowers and shrubs will be found most service- 
able. Those who have chanced to see two typical 
gardens on a grand scale—Drummond Castle 
Gardens, N.B., and Elvaston Castle Gardens, in 
Derbyshire—will be able to understand Mr. Paul’s 
good taste, when they learn that he infinitely 
prefers the former to the latter. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


Tue second volume of Mr. Theodore Martin's 
Life of the Prince Consort is nearly ready, and will 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. 
early in October. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Oo. will publish 
among their Christmas Books an original fairy 
story by Mr. Charles G. Leland, author of Hans 
Brettmann’s Ballads and various other works of 
curious humour and scholarship. The tale, which 
will bear the name of Johnnykin and the Goblins, 
will be profusely illustrated with quaint and imagi- 
native drawings by the author. 


A work of considerable interest to musical 
amateurs, entitled Musical Myths and Facts, by 
Herr Carl Engel, and comprising essays on the 
art of music, on musical instruments, folk-lore, 
&c., is now in the press, and will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. Novello and Co. 


Srr Henry Drypen, Bart., has just returned 
from a visit of some weeks to Gothland, where he 
has been studying the numerous and very curious 
churches of the town of Wisby. 


Tue letter of M. Léonce de Lavergne, the emi- 
nent French senator, in the Economiste Frangais, 
on the decline of the French population, has ex- 
cited much attention and discussion in France, 
where his authority, both as an economist and as 
a statesman, is very great. We have, however, 
reason to know that M. de Lavergne does not re- 
gard the decline as a grave or incurable evil, and 
that he will, on his return to Versailles after the 
recess, — another letter on the subject. We 
are glad to be able to state that M. de Lavergne’s 
health is better than for a considerable time past. 


Miss Stokes is drawing a map of Ireland 
showing the ancient divisions of the country, and 
illustrating the wars of the Northmen. 


A VOLUME of essays on the wars of the North- 
men in Ireland, and other kindred subjects, by 
the late Charles Haliday, of Dublin, is in the 
press. Mr. Prendergast has undertaken the office 
of editor. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Oo. will shortly 
publish two volumes of a new series of popular 
books on Art at Home. The first consists of “A 
Plea for Art” in the household, with notes on the 
economy of judicious collecting, by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie ; and this will be immediately followed by 
Miss Garrett's “House Decoration,” a practical 
treatise on the subject. Both works will be illus- 
trated with woodcuts. 


Tue Early English alliterative poem of The 
Siege of Jerusalem will be edited next year for 
the Early English Text Society by Dr. Moritz 
Trautmann, of Leipzig, and the Rev. J. R. Lumby, 
B.D., of Cambridge. There are three MSS. of 
the poem, of which the Bodleian one is the best. 
This will accordingly be the text edited, with 
collations of the London and Cambridge MSS. 
It is hoped that a different version, in private 
hands, and which has lost some leaves, may be 
— for the Early English Text Society's 
edition. 


Pror. Piscwet has in the press a new edition 


complete collation of all the more important MSS. 
It will be the first attempt at a critical restoration 
of the text. The same scholar has advertised an 
edition of Hemacandra’s Grammar of the Prakrit 
Dialects. The text will be given in Roman 
letters, and there will be notes and a complete 
index of Prakrit words, 


Pror. LEFMANN is going to publish the Sanskrit 
text of the Lalita Vistara, the legendary Life of 
Buddha. The text of the book published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica is not quite correct, and the last 
number has never been published. 


Mr. E. B. De Fonsiangve (author of the 
Life of General Burgoyne) will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the New Quarterly a 
aper entitled “Caspar Hauser: an unsolved 
Riddle.” The article will contain some hitherto 
unpublished letters of the sixth Lord Strangford. 


TuE Allgemeine Zeitung announces an interest- 
ing discovery made in one of the towers of the 
Stadtkirche at Weimar. In repairing a wall, an 
iron box was found containing eight documents, 
the most ancient of which was of the date 1593. 
These documents are in perfect preservation, and 
relate to the invasion of Croatia by the Turks, to 
the war of the bishopric of Zabern, the price of 
corn in the year 1620, the defeat of the Calvinists 
in Electoral Saxony, and to the marriage of Duke 
John of Saxony with the Princess Mary of Anhalt 
Altenburg. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN AND Co. will publish 
early in November a Text-Book of Physiology for 
the use of medical students and others, by Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 


Tue Poets’ Magazine will in future be published 
by Mr. Arthur H. Moxon, of 21 Paternoster Row. 


Durine the next session of the Philological 
Society, Mr. W. R. Morfill, of Oxford, will read a 
paper on the Servian language and literature. 


Dr. Cart Horstmann is editing for the 
Chaucer Society a simpler and older version of 
Chaucer’s Prioress'’s Tale, no doubt translated 
from a French manuscript, as the little Christian 
singing-boy is made a Paris beggar-boy. The 
English text is one of the only eight (and part of 
a ninth) now left out of the forty-two “ Miracles 
of the Virgin” once in the grand Vernon MS. at 
Oxford of about 1375-1400 a.p. The story is 
very simply told, and varies from Chaucer's in 
this, among other things, that instead of a grain 
under the boy's tongue is found a lovely lily- 
flower, whereon is graven in golden letters Alma 
Redemptoris Mater, the burden of the boy’s song 
that tempted the Jews to kill him. 


Mr. FURNIVALL’s first book for the New Shak- 
spere Society is in the binder’s hands, It is 

illiam Stafford’s examination of the complaint 
of his countrymen in Shakspere’s youth, a.p. 1581, 
about the dearness (dearth) of things, and other 
general social troubles; and it contains a good 
deal of information as to the condition of the 
country. The chief cause of the rise in prices 
Stafford holds to be the debasement of the coin by 
Henry VIII. Mr. Frederic D. Matthew contri- 
butes an Introduction on the political economy of 
the treatise. And Mr. Furnivall has had to dis- 
pute the statements of Dr. Farmer (Essay on the 
Learning of Shakspere), and Mr. Greenfield in 
Notes and Queries, that the W.S. who wrote the 
treatise was the conspirator Stafford, of 1587, the 
son of Lady Dorothy Stafford. There is no evi- 
dence to identify the two men, 


WE have received a rather voluminous study 
on the letter of Sappho to Phaon, by Prof. Domenico 
Comparetti, which is published by the Royal 
Institute of Higher Studies at Florence. The 
author maintains that the letter is really the work 
of Ovid, and that he used Sappho’s writings for 
those parts of it which do not refer to Phaon or 
to love; but as he rejects not only the legend 





of the Sakuntala. The text will be based on a 


* 


(perhaps it should be called the myth) of Phaon, 
but all the charges against Sappho which have 





come down to us from the Middle and New 
Comedy, he cannot allow that the letter, which 
pares both, has any value for the history of 

appho. The best point is, that the description 
of her relation to Phaon is utterly vague and in 
the air. The discussion recommends itself rather 
by completeness than by originality. 


A sECOND edition of Mr. Freeman's Lectures on the 
History and Con of the Saracens (Macmillan) 
has just appeared. Prefixed to it is a new preface 
containing the author's well-known opinions on 
Turkish domination. 


WE are glad to see that Miss Martineau’s 
Biographical Sketches (Macmillan) have reached a 
fourth edition, and also that the book has been 
enlarged by four new sketches of Sir John 
Herschel, Sir Edwin Landseer, Barry Cornwall, 
and Mrs. Somerville, as well as by a curious 
autobiographical sketch, all of which are reprinted 
from the Daily News. 


In concluding his account of Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, in the Contemporary Review, 
Mr. Peter Bayne gives us in a few sentences a key 
to the main difficulties of Clarendon’s age. He 
tells us truly that 

“The long Parliament was more Presbyterian than 
the country; the Restoration Parliament was more 
High Church than the country. Such is the nature 
of representative bodies in free States. There is 
always a risk of their being elected in some paroxysmal 
mood of feeling, and of their remaining to do work 
for which the nation represented is not, in its per- 
manent thoughts and feelings, prepared.” 

Further on he says with equal truth that 

“The Civil Wars might have been prevented if 
there had been a general election at the end of the 
first session of the Long Parliament; but we cannot. 
add that, if Charles had then dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, the liberties of England would have been safe.” 
Ought not Mr. Bayne, however, to have been 
more guarded in putting forward the main 
argument of his sketch? He holds that Hyde 
ought with his whole party to have refused to 
join Charles in the war, and in conjunction with 
Son and Hampden to have forced upon him 
Church reforms which would have prevented the 
Church revolution which followed. No doubt 
this would have been the best course to take. But 
it does not follow that Hyde is to be blamed for 
not taking it, further than any man is to be blamed 
for not taking the less dangerous of two alterna- 
tive courses each of which is full of danger. Mr. 
Bayne is not sufficiently alive to the enormous 
danger of the tyrannical predominance of a single 
house which affrighted men so different as Strafford 
and Cromwell. Looking back on the past we can 
see that the danger was less than that of the pre- 
dominance of the king, but no one can read 
Clarendon’s History without seeing how deep a 
hold it had upon him; and even without seeing 
that it was well for the permanent interests of 
the country that a large party should arise which 
maintained this view, though it was one which 
was incapable of useful application at the actual 
moment. To blame Hyde for not joining Pym 
and Hampden is something like blaming Vane for 
not joining Cromwell in expelling the Long Par- 
liament. 


Victor Hveo now has in the press two new 
volumes of the Légende des Siécles. He has _ 
poned till next spring the publication of his book 
entitled L’Art détre Grand-pére. He will issue 
at the same time a volume of verse, Les justes 
Coléres, a series of satires to form a continuation 
of Les Chatiments. 


Tue publication is announced of two volumes 
of Balzac’s Correspondence, as well as a third 
volume of the Letters of M. Doudan. 


M. Vac@vERIE is about to issue a volume of 
verse entitled Faust. If we may believe the au- 
thor’s friends, it will contain some highly remark- 
able pieces, 
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M. P. Parrarr has just completed a very 
curious collection of the various superstitions to 
which modern Catholicism has given rise. 


Wes have received new editions of Dr. C. M. 
Davies's Orthodox and Unorthodox London (Tins- 
ley Brothers), and of Hawthorne's Dolliver Ro- 
mance, &c., and Fanshawe, &c. (Triibner) ; Cata- 
logue of Books in the Roxbury Branch Library of 
the Boston Public Library, second edition (Boston). 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Reports from H.M. Consuls on 
the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of their Dis- 
tricts, Part V. (price 1s. 6d.); Annual Account 
and Report of the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty (price 2d.); Report of the Commissioner 
of Police of the Metropolis for 1875 (price 1s, 1d.); 
Report of Select Committee on Employers’ Lia- 
bility for Injuries to their Servants — 11d.) ; 
Report of Select Committee on the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade (price 10s. 2d.); Twenty-Second 
Report of the Fochegetee Seaweed on the Post 
Office (price 3d.); Report by Major Majendie 
on the Explosion of Dynamite at Cymmer 
(price 1s. 2d.); The Agricultural Statistics of 
Ireland for 1875 (price 7d.) ; General Report by 
Captain Tyler upon Railway Accidents during 
1875 (price 1s. 10d.); Annual Statement of the 
Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom 
for 1875, part I. (price 1s, 2d.); Index to the 
Report of Camesiiee on Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions Acts (price 6d.); Accounts relating to 
Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, 
August, 1876 (price 6d.) ; Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Committee of the Royal Society for 1875 
(price 4d.) ; Index to the Report of Select Com- 
mittee on Railway Passenger Duty (price 9d.) ; 
Return of all Trials of Coal recently made by the 
Admiralty (price 1s. 8d.) ; Report of Select Com- 
mittee on the Telegraph Department of the Post 
Office, with Minutes of Evidence, &c. (price 
3s. 2d.); Report of Select Committee on Local 
Government and Taxation of Towns, Ireland, 
with Minutes of Evidence, &c. (price 4s. 8d.). 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


JEVONS, W. Stanley. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 
(Henry 8S. King & Co.) Jenaer Literaturzeitung, Sept. 2. 
By W. Hollenberg. 

Max MU Lier, F. Introduction to the Science of Religion. 
(Longmans.) Die Gegenwart, Aug.19. By Dr. J. Miihly. 

MIDDLE-BRETON Hovrs, edited with a Translation and Glos- 
sarial Index by Whitley Stokes. (Calcutta.) Revue Critique, 
Sept. 2. By H. d’A, de Jubainville. 

SmitH, R. Bosworth. Mohammed and Mohammedanism. 
po > ee & Co.) Jenaer Literaturzeitung, Sept.2. By 

. Diestel. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue Norwegian Atlantic Expedition remaind 
at Reikiavik from July 26 to August 3. While 
Captain Wille stayed to make magnetical ob- 
servations on shore, the majority of the members 
of the expedition made a tour to Thingvalla, 
during which the geological structure of the 
country attracted much interest. The excursion 
party returned on July 30. Stormy weather 
prevailed during the whole stay at Reikiavik, so 
that the coaling was much delayed, and no 
magnetical observations could be made. When 
at last the vessel set out, on the 3rd, the season 
was so far advanced that the idea of exploring 
the sea between Icelund and Greenland had to 
be abandoned, and a course was shaped south of 
Iceland again, and then towards N.E., running out 
a line of soundings which showed the transition 
from the warmer Atlantic water at the bottom to 
the ice-cold Arctic water east of Iceland. During 
a dredging on the bank between Iceland and 
Faroe, on a hard, probably volcanic, bottom, the 
line got fast on a rock, and it became necessary to 
break it, a dredge and some hundreds of fathoms of 
line being lost. (On August 20, 1875, H.M.S. 


Valorous, when sounding, came upon a ridge 400 
miles S.E. of Cape Farewell, from which basaltic 
and other sharp and angular volcanic stones were 
brought up.) From a point east of Iceland the 





course was laid for Namsos (Namsen Fiord, N. 
Trondhjem), and several deep-sea stations were 
well explored on this line. The depth at first in- 
creased from 1,000 fathoms to 1,500, and then to 
1,800, the last being midway between Norway and 
Iceland, in 64° 15’. The more easterly soundings 
ave less depth, the least being only 650 fathoms. 

he temperature at the bottom was always under 
2° F.; at 1,800 fathoms it was 29°, corrected 
for the error of the thermometer and for pressure. 
The layer with 32° was found in about 200 fathoms, 
east of Iceland, and in 300 or 400 fathoms, farther 
east. It seems that the Faroe bank prevents the 
warm Atlantic water from filling the upper layers 
of the Northern Seas to such a depth on the north- 
east side of these islands as it does in the interval 
between this region and the cold sea east of Ice- 
land. The nearer Norway the warmer is the 
upper layer of the sea, not only at the surface, but 
at the depths of 100 to 200 fathoms. The fauna 
of the Arctic deep sea seems to be very constant, 
while it is not very rich ; similar specimens have 
been found farther south in ice-cold water, but 
none of the large forms found in ice-cold water 
near the coasts were met with. The bottom con- 
sists of mud, with innumerable specks of small 
round calcareous shells. During the last cruise 
the weather was constantly bad, yet it was found 
possible to work the deep-sea apparatus even in gales 
and with a sea in which the ship went bowsprit 
under, aresult obtained after successive experiments. 
On the last working day the dredge and trawl 
were sent out together, the latter bebind the 
former; the weather was stormy, the sea very 
high, but the dredge came well on board. Un- 
happily, in bad weather the zoologists could not 
study the a found in a living state, the 
motion of the ship killing the animals very soon. 
The expedition arrived at Namsos on August 14, 
the staff and crew being much exhausted by the 
perpetual bad weather. Magnetical observations 
were made on shore at Namsos till the 20th. 
After leaving this place, a series of soundings at 
every four miles were taken from the Folden-fiord 
due west. First, a hollow 200 fathoms deep was 
found, with a constant temperature of 7° C. (45° 
F.), then a slightly inclined ridge, the highest 
point of which shoaled up to thirty-six fathoms ; 
then came an incline down to 120-150 fathoms; 
and after that a flat bottom of the last-named 
depth. Over this flat the temperature was 
constantly 45°. At length, on the 2lst, the 
depth increased, the temperature decreased, and 
ice-cold water was found in somewhat more 
than 300 fathoms depth. This was 100 nau- 
tical miles off the nearest coast, and not 
very far from the last deep-sea station, where the 
depth was 580 fathoms and the temperature 
-1°30C. (29°7 F.). Such an extent of the Norwe- 
gian Banks at this pe was not expected, but is 
very interesting. It now seems probable that the 
boundary line of the ice-cold water runs from a 
point 100 miles off the coast at Namsos, up to 
Spitzbergen outside the Lofoden Islands, and this 
breadth of the bank explains the mild winter 
climate which northern Norway enjoys. A series 
of soundings and temperatures taken next day 
showed that, in the latitude of the mouth of 
Trondhjem Fiord and off Romsdal, the boundary 
of the bank and of the cold water goes much 
nearer the coast. The water was at 0° C, 
(32°F.) in 345 fathoms, and at the bottom—1%1 C. 
(30° F.) in 480 fathoms. On the bank inside 
there was a temperature of 7°°3 C. (45°2 F.) on 
the bottom at 170 fathoms depth. The results 
of serial temperatures taken in Romsdal Fiord on 
the 24th were similar to those obtained in the 
other deep fiords of the west coast—viz., 6°2 C. 
(43°2 F.) in the depth of the fiord. On Satur- 
day, August 26, the expedition returned to 
Bergen, its members being all well and looking 
forward to the discussion of the observations, 
which, in spite of bad weather, are numerous and 
interesting. 


REASSURING news has been received from Cairo 








of the Italian East African Exploring Expedi- 


tion. On July 14 two Egyptian staff officers, 
travelling incogniti owing to the insecurity of the 
country, met the Marquis Antinori, the head of 
the expedition, at Addagalla, on the road between 
Zeila and Ankober, four days’ march from the 
latter place, which is the capital of Shoa, in 
Southern Abyssinia, The leader and his com- 
panions were in good health. A chief of the Eesa 
Somali tribe, arriving at Zeila, also reports that he 
met the Marquis Antinori and his party at two or 
three days’ journey from the Hawash river. 


A Most interesting paper in the forthcoming 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen, by J. Kuyper, 
of the Hague, describes the project of draining 
the southern half of the Zuyder Zee. This bold 
scheme, first sketched out by Van Diggelen in 
1849, has recently been occupying the serious 
attention of the Dutch Goccrenent, and 
only a few months have passed since a States 
Commission gave in a complete report on the 
possibility and advantages of the undertaking. 
An accompanying plan shows the proposed 
dykes and canals, the outermost sea-wall ex- 
tending from Enkhuisen, in North Holland, across 
the island of Urk to below the mouth of the 
Yssel on the eastern shore, The gain of ground 
enclosed would be not less than 680 square miles, 
# space equal to ten times that of the Haarlem- 
Meer, which now supports a population of 12,000. 
Two other papers, continuing the valuable series. 
bearing on the geography of the Polar regions, 
give the results of the meteorological observations 
in Spitzbergen by Wijkander and Koldeway, and 
a contribution to the knowledge of the winds in 
Spitzbergen and the surrounding seas by the 
former observer. Herr Ewald, of Darmstadt, 
contributes a useful and practical paper urging 
greater accuracy and more adherence to the native 
orthography in the spelling of geographical names. 

In the Geographical Magazine for this month 
Mr. Ravenstein concludes his laborious search 
through the array of figures of the British Census. 
Tables, in a clear enunciation of the laws which 
govern the migrations of the people of the United 
Kingdom, pointing out finally the deficiencies of 
information in the tables, and the desirableness of 
statistics on certain points in future enumerations = 
such as the distribution of the natives of each 
county throughout the British Isles; emigration 
tables, distinguishing the birthplaces of the emi- 
grants; above all, he urges the assimilation of 
the boundaries of the registration counties to 
those of the counties proper. Mr. David Ker 
contributes a timely paper on the Countries of 
the Turkish Border—Bulgaria, Servia, and Rou- 
mania; and the account of Sosnovski's great 
journey of 1874-75 through China and Mongolia 
is translated from the Russian Geographical 
Journal. Mr. H. P. Malet’s papers on “The 
Sea-Level,” the second of which appears in 
this number, are intended, if we understand 
them aright, to put forward a new geological 
theory of the origin and position of stratified 
rocks, by a reduction of the sea-level, the 
deepening of the sea-bed being conceived to be 
brought about by the action of under-currents. 
wearing away the bed of the ocean. “ When 
this happened, and when there was no material at 
hand to fill up the place, it follows that the water 
sank into it under the law of gravitation.” Un- 
fortunately, the author takes no account of the: 
material thus worn away: we cannot suppose that 
it was annihilated, and if removed from one part 
of the sea-bed it would certainly be deposited in. 
some other portion, leaving the average depth and 
capacity of the ocean basin the same. 








Messrs. HoppER AND STOUGHTON announce &. 
new story by Mr. J. B. de Liefde, author of The 
Beggars, entitled The Maid of Stralsund, a story 
of the Thirty Years’ War ; and The White Cross and 
Dove of Pearls, by the authoress of Selina’s Story. 
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THIRD SESSION OF. THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS, ST. PETERSBURG, 1876. 


(Second Notice.) 


SzpremMBer 2.—The sittings of the sections are 
held at the Hotel of the Ministére de l’Intérieur. 
In rooms adjoining the hall where these sittings 
take place, objects of interests relating to the 
different sections are exhibited. In one of the 
rooms the principal books, pamphlets, maps, &c., 
— in Russia and relating to Asia, are ex- 
ibited. The latest surveys, as that of the Oos- 
sack part of Orenburg, and of Hissar, are here. 
In the other rooms there is a collection of imple- 
ments of the Bronze Age from the shores of Lake 
Baikal and other parts of Siberia ; a collection of 
Oufic coins from Finland and Lapland, including 
some rare specimens of the Ommiyyad dynasty, 
brought by Prof. Lagus, of Helsingfors ; the altar 
of a Buriat temple, with a number of Buddhist 
images ; a large tray and several vases of copper 
engraved, and also fabrics in wool and silk from the 
Oaucasus—(these products of the Caucasus, accord- 
ing to M. Berger, were especially selected to show 
that the designs, which are often of great beauty, 
are altogether independent of European culture) 
—a Kirghis tent lined with carpet and furnished 
as used by its owner, Sultan Mehram Janidorf, 
who has himself come to the Congress; a large 
embrojdered carpet, the work of Kirghis women ; 
a curiously-worked djergak, or long Kirghis robe ; 
a Kirghis bride’s dress, with a curious tall head- 
piece; Kirghis, Yakut and Samoyed dresses ; and 
several other objects relating both to the antiqui- 
" ties and present condition of the Oriental subjects 
of Russia, It is a new and valuable feature in the 


proceedings of this Congress, that a summary of 
the communications made each day to the Con- 
gress is to be published on the following day, and 
this, of course, will be of special value as regards 
communications made in Russian, which few, 
perhaps, of the foreign members are conversant 
with. 


In Section IT. (Middle Asia, &c.)—President, 
M. Schéfer—M. Tcharykow read an account of a 
journey undertaken in 1669 by Pazoukhine to 

iva, Bokhara, and Balkh, from papers found in 
the archives of the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Moscow, which contain very full accounts of the 
economical and social state of those countries, of 
the traffic in Russian prisoners organised at 
Khiva, and of the audiences of Pazoukhine with 
the Khans. The Rev. J. Long was then invited 
to read his paper on “ The Aryan race, its Origin in 
Middle Asia, and its Emigration to Europe and 
India,” but as it was in English it was mo by 
the president of the section that its reading was 
Ss by Art. 16 of the Rules of the First 

ion, according to which communications were 
only to be made to the Congress in French, or in 
the oa of the country where the Congress 
was held. At a later stage in the proceedings 
the President of the Congress invited the members 
to reconsider this rule. Some objections were 
raised about the inconvenience that would arise 
from possible discourses in Turkic, Mongolic, &c. 
by the different representatives of the Asiatic 
races present at the Congress, but it was ulti- 
mately decided by a large majority to rescind the 
Paris rule, and members are to be allowed in 
future to address the Congress in whatever lan- 
guage they please. Mr. Long was then asked to 
read his paper, the principal object of which was 
to urge the necessity of further enquiry. M. 
Oppert gave an account of two languages, the 
Susian and the Median, which were neither 
Aryan nor Turanian, and which he grouped 
together under the name of Suso-Median. The 
Suso-Median race ruled in Iran and Khuzistan 
centuries before the Aryan rule of the Persians. 
The Median language was found on the second 
tablet of the Achaemenian inscriptions; the 
traces of the Susian were found from 2300 to 
56 years before Christ. He explained also the 
differences in the characters and in the grammar 





which existed between these two languages. 
After this the President read the questions relating 
to Middle Asia which had been prepared by the 
committee. To some of these questions no re- 
plies were forthcoming. To the question whether 
there was any tribe bearing the name of Mongol 
before Gengis Khan, or whether it was only a 
dynastic name adopted by Gengis Khan himself, 
Mr. H. Howorth replied that there was such a 
tribe, and that it was mentioned by Chinese his- 
torians two centuries before the time of Gengis 
Khan. To the question as to the meaning of the 
words Turan and Turanian, when employed by 
the ancient Persians, and as to the period when 
the Turanians, in the modern acceptation of the 
word, occupied that part of Middle Asia to the 
south of the Tian-Shan, the President of the 
Congress, M. Grigoriew, who spoke in Russian, 
replied to the effect that it was only in modern 
times that the country to the north of the Amu- 
Darya, which the Persians called Turan, had been 
occupied by a Turkish race, and this had given 
rise to the erroneous opinion that Turan was 
always Turkish, whereas we learn from Chinese 
sources that its former occupants were a 
whom we call Aryan, and this people M. Gri- 
goriew believed to have been the ancestors of 
the Slavonic and Germanic races. To the 
question as to by what people the Mawar-al-Nahr 
was taken from the Samanids in the tenth century, 
M. Grigoriew also replied that it was clear from 
Mussulman sources that it was not the Uigurs, 
as was generally supposed in Europe, but the 
Karluks who had conquered the Mawar-al-Nahr. 
The question concerning the authorship of the 
Risdlat Abu Dolaf was also answered by M. 
Grigoriew, who considered that it could not have 
been the work of the Arabian poet of that name 
of the tenth century, but that it had been written 
by some unknown person who knew very little 
about the country which formed the subject of 
his narrative. 

In Section III. (Caucasia) the President, M. 
Gamazow, was prevented from attending by indis- 
position ; his place was taken by one of the vice- 
presidents, M. Berger. A letter was read from 
M. Renan expressing his regret that the state of 
his health prevented him from attending the 
Congress. Besides an allusion by M. Berger to 
the productions of Caucasia exhibited in an 
adjoining room, the only other information given 
was by M. Grigoriew, to the effect that Caucasian 
was not a proper term to apply to the fair 
European race: it led to the erroneous conclusion 
that the race had its origin in the Caucasus, 
which certainly was not the case, as it could only 
have come from Middle Asia. Much disappoint- 
ment was felt at no more information being 
forthcoming about the Caucasus—and especially 
with regard to its languages, about which so 
little is known—as the Caucasus belongs to Asiatic 
Russia, and it was to Asiatic Russia principally 
that the work of the Congress was, according to 
the committee’s plan, to be devoted. The Pre- 
sident of the Congress, M. Grigoriew, is, no doubt, 
indefatigable; he does as much as or more than 
can be expected of any one man; but several 
distinguished scholars who owe some allegiance 
to Russia are conspicuous by their absence. 
There is not always the right sort of feeling among 
scholars towards each other. It seems as if that 
“ocean of unchained passions” of which the Pre- 
sident spoke in his inaugural address as raging 
only in the outer world, and from which Science 
was to be the asylum, had cast some of its spray 
across the sacred boundaries of Science itself. 


September 3 (Sunday).—The members of the 
Congress were invited to inspect the Oriental 
manuscripts at the Imperial Library, which were 
shown to them by Prof. Kossovicz. They saw 
the celebrated Koran of Osman in Cufic charac- 
ters, one of the pages of which is stained with 
blood, said to be this Khalifah’s blood. This 
Koran was brought from Samarkand by General 
Kaufmann. They saw also a fine manuscript of 





Rashid’s History of the Mongols; a work which, 
it is said, is to be published by M. Ménard, of 
Paris; and several other manuscripts, remarkable 
for the beauty of the illustrations. After this 
they were taken to the Hermitage, where they 
were shown the remarkable collection of Chudic 
ornaments, made in the time of Catherine II., and 
other objects of interest for the Congress. 


September 4.—In Section VII. (Turkey)—Pre- 
sident, S. E. Ahmad Vefyk—M. Harkavy read a 
note on a in Masudi, in which it is stated 
that the Slaves were formerly united under a king 
named Majak, of the tribe of the Valinana, 
a passage about the explanation of which a 
great deal of trouble had been taken by Euro 
scholars. M. Harkavy explained this passage by a 
reference to the Byzantine authors from whom, 
at second-hand through Al Khorrami, who had 
been a long time a prisoner among the Byzantines, 
Masudi had evidently derived- his information. 
‘These authors mention the defeat of a slave chief 
named Musak, evidently Masudi’s Majak, by 
the Byzantines. Masudi’s Valinana, again, is 

robably the modern Wallachia, earlier Vlakh 
{. Dérenbourg then made some remarks on 
two ancient works on grammar of great im- 
portance, the publication of which had been 
commenced by him: one was the shorter treatises 
of Abu-l-walid of Cordova, in Arabic, on Hebrew 
grammar. With the Dictionary SS by 
Neubauer, and the Grammar by Goldberg, the 
world would then be in possession of all the 
works of this distinguished grammarian. The 
other publication to which he referred was the 
Kitadb of Sibawaihi, a grammatical treatise on 
Arabic grammar of the second century of the 
Hejira, to which nothing of importance has ever 
been added. Next, Mr. Howorth presented a 
treatise “On the Khazars,” a people formerly in- 
habiting the country of the Lower Volga and con- 
verts to Judaism, of which he read an abstract in 
English. The object of the treatise was to prove 
that the Khazars were by origin Turks, and not, as 
had at one time been universally supposed, Ugrians. 
M. de Goeje read in German an account of an 
Arabic manuscript of Al Yakubi belonging to the 
Cambridge University, which contains the history 
of the Abbassides, a work which he considered of 
very great importance. M. Smirnow read in 
Russian an account of a Turkish manuscript be- 
longing to the library of the University of St. 
Petersburg, entitled ‘ The Mythology of the Asiatic 
Peoples.” M. Mourkos read in Russian an account 
of popular instruction in Syria. The papers being 
finished, the President read one cf the questions 
proposed by the yep wer teegw U how far the 
mutual relations of the Arabic tribes before Ma- 
homet threw any light on the political condition 
of the Israelite tribes of the time of the Judges. 
In discussing this question, some difference of 
opinion was expressed as to the existence of the 
sentiment of nationality among the Jews at this 
period. The next question was as to the causes 
at the commencement of the eleventh century of 
the entire cessation of the commerce between the 
Eastern Mahometans and Northern Europe, a 
commerce which had existed previously without 
interruption from the seventh to the tenth century. 
M. Chwolsohn maintained that it was owing to 
the overthrow of the kingdom of the Khazars at 
the end of the tenth century by the Russian 
Prince Sviatoslaw ; and thus the influence of the 
Khazars, who occupied the Lower Volga, and 
were favourable to the commerce with the East, 
was entirely destroyed. This explanation was 
not, however, satisfactory to M. Grigoriew. In 
Section V. (Extreme East)—President M. de 
Rosny—M. Makhow read a paper in Russian on 
Japanese history and tradition, with reference 
to one of the committee’s questions, and he made 
the historical period commence from about 600 
B.c. M.de Rosny, on the other hand, did not 
credit the authenticity of Japanese chronology. All 
the documents of the primitive — of the 
Japanese had perished, and what they had now 
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were notauthentic; nor did he consider the Japanese 
as autochthonous, but held them to be a mixture 
of Chinese, Coreans, and Tatars. M. de Rosny 
then discoursed on a question proposed by himself 
—namely, the possibility of reconstructing the 
Chinese language as spoken at the time of the 
Han dynasty, and even before that period. He 
held ‘that it was possible. The Chinese of the 
present day consists of monosyllables, and of 
monosyllables composed of a vowel preceded by a 
consonant, but this was not always so; its roots 
were formerly like those of the Semitic languages, 
triliteral, and this was proved by the Chinese 
words which we find transcribed in Japanese 
characters, and by the Sanskrit words transcribed 
in Chinese characters. A patient comparison of 
these words would enable us to reconstruct the 
Chinese language of the Han dynasty, and he 
thought it possible to advance even beyond that 

iod. M. Vassilfew, by invitation of the Presi- 

nt, gave an interesting account of the Chinese 
language, its ideographs, &c., referring to the 
Japanese beingsable to read Chinese books, though 
pronouncing the words in a nranner different from 
the Chinese. M. de Rosny asked the attention 
of the Congress to the question of the discovery 
of America by the Chinese before the time 
of Columbus. This discovery was first attributed 
to them by De Guignes in the eighteenth century ; 
and Naumann had gone so far as to publish a 
aoe of Mexico in the fifth century from 
alleged Chinese accounts. Klaproth and others, 
however, had treated it as a fable, but the cause 
of the Chinese has lately been again advocated 
in France at the Académie des Inscriptions. 
The Chinese authors describe a long voyage 
undertaken to the country of Passang; the dis- 
tances between the different places visited on the 
way are given, and these added together make 
Passang to be not so very far from America; but 
the error in this conclusion is, as we have docu- 
mentary evidence to prove, that the value of the 
ki, the Chinese measure of distance, has changed ; 
the 4 is much larger now than in former times. 
A corrected estimate of the i brings Passang at 
all events within the limits of Asia. 


September 5 (morning sitting).—In Section VI. 
(India, Persia, &c.)—President, M. Kern—with 
reference to the committee’s question, whether 
the Pushtu, or language of the Afghans, was radi- 
cally connected with the modern languages of 
India, the Sindhi, and the Panjabi, or with the 
Persian, M. Terentiew read a paper in Russian, in 
which he tried to prove that the Pushtu was an 
entirely independent language, and he held that 
ali the Persian and Modern Indian words found 
in it were borrowed words. This is a conclusion 
opposed to that of Trumpp and other scholars. 
Another question discussed was as follows :—How 
far can we follow in historic documents the ethno- 
graphic names of “ Sart” and Tajik? What con- 
clusions have we concerning the primitive signifi- 
cation and successive acceptations of these names ? 
M. Terentiew and two or three other members 
discussed these questions, but did not seem to 
come to any satisfactory conclusions. M. Teren- 
tiew further referred to an interesting people of 
Middle Asia called “ Kafirs,” or infidels, by the 
Mahometans, but who call themselves “ Bolors,” 
and concluded with expressing a wish that some 
steps might be taken by the Congress for a thorough 
exploration of the country inhabited by this 
people. After some remarks by other members 
it was agreed to refer the matter to the Council. 
Some conversation then took place as to the best 
way of representing Oriental words in the 
European languages, but, as was to be expected, 
not one speaker agreed with another on the 
subject. M. Oppert explained the latest etymology 
of the words “Avesta” and “Zend.” These 
words belong to the ancient Persian la: e— 
the of Darius and of Xerxes. They 
are not found in the Zendavesta. The word 

abasta,” which is only another form of “avesta,” 
occurs in the Behistun inscription, where it 





means “the law.” Darius says: “I have been 
protected by Ormuzd, for I have walked according 
to the law.” The word “ zannda,” whence “ zend,” 
occurs on the funeral inscription of Darius, and 
means “prayer.” Dr. Macnamara made some 
remarks on the traces of cholera found in 
historical documents, which he thought deserved 
the attention of Orientalists. He presented a 
treatise on the subject. KE. L. BRANDRETH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CATS IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
Dublin : Sept. 11, 1876, 

Without venturing to criticise my learned critic, 
Mr. A. S. Murray, by way of personal justification 
will you let me inform other classical scholars 
who agree with him in doubting whether cats were 
domestic animals among the Greeks that on that 
point, as elsewhere, I did not make my assertion 
without evidence? Here it is, from no less a 
source than Aristophanes :— 

Wasps, 362 (Dindorf)— 

to d€ bv" abrav émi raior Gvpas 
Gorep pe yak xpea kdeyvacav 
Tnpovow Eexovr’ 6BeXicxovs. 
And again :— 
Thesmoph, 559— 
&s 7 ad ra kpé’ €& ’Araroupioy Trois 
paotporois didovca, 
éretra Thy yadny paper. 
And these allusions only repeat what Simonides 
of Amorgos had said long Cotes, when compar- 
ing women to various animals, all (save the fox) 
domestic :— 

Frag. 7, 50, sqq. (Bergk)— 

rv & x yadis x.T.A. 
kAderrovea 8° épde. oda yeirovas Kaka, 
dbvora 8 ipa modAdns xarecGiet. 

These , which have no point in them if 
the cat was not common in houses, and regarded 
asa regular inmate, had persuaded me that my 
statement was correct, though I know there are 
difficulties connected with the vagueness of the 
name. But in my Primer I thought it right to 
state, without hesitation, what I believed ‘true, 
even at the risk of being ss by specialists, 

. P. feamanrr. 











THE SITE OF PETHOR. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : September 10, 1876. 

A melancholy interest now attaches to the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo, the scene at once of 
Mr. George Smith's last great discovery, and of 
his untimely death. His settlement of the site of 
Carchemish, the Hittite capital, at the modern 
Jerablis, brings with it a train of consequences. 
One of these is the determination of the position 
of Pethor, called Pitru in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, the city from which Balaam came. Before 
showing how this is the case, however, it is as 
well to notice that just as the Jerablis of the 
Euphrates represents the Greek Hierapolis, so too 
the Jerablis which lies a little to the north of 
Hamath must represent another Hierapolis, which 
can be no other en the famous Kadech, or “holy 
city,” the capital of the Hittites during their early 
wars with the Egyptians. 

According to Reve tinien. (B.c, 823-810), 
the town of Kar-Shalmaneser, “the fortress of 
Shalmaneser,” lay on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, in front of Carchemish (literally “as 
thou comest to Carchemish,” W. A. L,, i. 30, 9). 
Shalmaneser, the father of Samas-Rimmon, had 
given this name to Tel-Barsip, “ the stronghold of 
Akhuni, the son of Adini,” his leading Syrian 
opponent, after his capture of the place. Tel- 
Barsip is clearly the Bapoduyn of Ptolemy, the 
site of which accordingly cannot be that ordi- 
narily assigned to it since the time of Ritter. It 
was here that Shalmaneser received the tribute and 
submission of the Hittite and Syrian princes, 
and sent out a force which captured the town 
“which the kings of the Hittites call the city 
of Pethor.” The latter is described as lying upon 


the river ’ ra, or ’Sagurri, on the western bank 
of the Euphrates, and facing Mutiinu on the 
eastern bank of the river. The two cities, Shal- 


maneser states, had been conquered by Tiglath- 
Pileser I. (n.c. 1120), but Tost again to the 
Arameans by Assur-rab-buri, and Mutiinu is evi- 
dently identical with Mitan, which, like the 
neighbouring town of Arazika, stood “ opposite to 
the Hittites,” and was the locality where Tiglath- 
Pileser I, killed some wild bulls. While at 
Pethor, the name of which he changed to “ Assur- 
tamsukha-atsbat,” Shalmaneser received the 
homage of Sangar, King of Carchemish, Oundaspi, 
King of Comagene (whose Iranian name must 
noticed), Dipparuda, or Garparunda, King of the 
Patinians, and other princes, and shortly after- 
wards marched from it to Aleppo, It is clear 
from this that Pethor was built u the river 
’Sagura, near its junction with the Euphrates on 
the western side; it is also clear that it lay 
southward of Carchemish on the road to Helbon 
or Aleppo. There is only one river the position 
of which will agree with that of the ’Sagura, and 
this river is the one now known as the Sajur. 
The persistency of local nomenclature in the 
is wall known, and I may refer by way of illustra- 
tion to a small place to the west of Aleppo and the 
Afrin, now called Unk, which preserves the classi- 
cal name of Onchae, and the still older name of 
Unki given to it by Tiglath-Pileser II. The Afrin 
itself, the Ephrenus of classical geography, is the 
Assyrian Aprie, a river often spoken of in the 
inscriptions. Pethor may possibly be represented 
by the modern village of Sajur, though this seems 
too distant from the Euphrates; at all events, it 
cannot be the modern Tel-Basher, as this is too 
far to the north-west. Tel-Basher may, I think, 
be identified with the land of Bisri on the west 
bank of the Euphrates, in which lay the six cities 
captured by Tiglath-Pileser I., after his defeat of 
the Hittites outside the walls of Oarchemish. 
Bisri ap as Biéuru in the annals of Assur- 
natsir-pal (B.c. 883-858), who describes it as “a 
steep mountain towards the sources of the 
Euphrates” (W. A. I., i. 24,40). The sources, 
however, must have been those of some other 
river than the Euphrates, as the spot was not very 
far to the north of Circesium and Bales. 

A. H. Sayce, 
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A TURKISH MAP OF THE WORLD. 


London : Sept. 6, 1876, 

In the Sala dello Scudo in the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice, among other geographical rarities, there 
is, as many will remember, a large wooden block 
engraved with a Turkish map of the world, pro- 
jected in the form of a heart. This engraved 
block was executed by one Hajji Mahomed of 
Tunis in 1559, and was taken, if I remember 
rightly, on board a Turkish or Tunisian vessel 
captured by the Venetians. It always seemed to 
me a singular piece of work for a Turk of the 
sixteenth century. It would appear, however, 
that it was not original. For recently, when at 
Nuremberg, I saw in the German Museum there, 
Hall No. XXXII., a woodcut map of the world 
on a similar heart-shaped projection, which bears 
the subscription :— , 

“Hiero Gormontius curabat imprimi Lutetiae 
Par'siorum Anno Christi MDXXXVI.” 
There is also a rubric which I partially tran- 
scribed :— 

“Orontius F. Delph. Regius 
fnterpres Studioso Lectori S. D. P. 

“Decimus quintus circiter agitur annus candide 
Lector quo universarum orbis terrarum designationem 
ia hance humani cordis effigiem primum redigimus,” 
&e., &e., eh “Lutecie Parisiorum Cal. Maij 
MDXXXIITII.” H. Yurz. 


Mathematicarum 








JACOPO DE’ BARBARJ AND PETER VISCHER. 
Stanmore Hill: Sept. 12, 1876. 

_ Lregret that M. Burty by his somewhat broad 
statement, founded on the assumption of M. 
Bergau, that “ the bronze plate (bas-relief) Orpheus 
and Eurydice, belonging to M. Dreyfus, and etched 
in M. Ephrussi’s book, is not the only work 
modelled and cast by Vischer after the composi- 
tions of Jacopo,” and by the remark that “ Dr. 
Liibke’s observations have no direct connexion 
with M. Ephrussi’s work,” should have endea- 
voured to screen the manifest error into which 
that able writer had fallen, by ascribing the 
sculpture in question to Jacopo de’ Barbar}. 

In February last, while looking over M. Drey- 
fus’ rich collection of Italian bronzes, my attention 
was arrested by that rtlievo, on which I at once 
recognised the manner and the-emblem of Peter 
Vischer. Remarking the interest I took in examin- 
ing the plaque, M. Dreyfus informed me that it 
had just been published in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, by M. en who attached great im- 
portance to it, as being the work of Jacopo and 
the only known sculpture by that eminent en- 
graver, whose well-known emblem—the caduceus 
—-he recognised in the upper left corner. 

To this assumption I at once objected, pointing 
out to M. Dreyfus that the emblem represented 
two fishes impaled upon a spear, and not a 
caduceus, and that it was undoubtedly a work by 
Peter Vischer. 

Having Yager si sent photographs of my ink- 
stands to Dr. Liibke, and recollecting the exist- 
ence of a bas-relief of similar subject at Berlin, I 
wrote to him upon the subject. The result was 
his admirable analytical paper which appeared in 
the Betlage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung of May 30. 

That the same hand which modelled those bas- 
reliefs also cilented the inkstands in my posses- 
sion, is beyond doubt; that that hand was Peter 
Vischer’s each and all of them bear their own 
certificate. 

But, alas! nemo mortalium, &c., applies to all; 
mone of us are infallible. 

M. Ephrussi, mistaking Vischer's impaled fishes 
for Jacopo’s caduceus, was partly blinded by the 
pleasant haze that frequently envelops a fancied 
new discovery, and only saw the really remote 
similarity of Jacopo’s figures, magnified into a near 
affinity with those of the bas-reliefs ; but he was 
wrong. 

It had been better that these facts had been 
acknowledged by M. Burty in his first letter on 





the subject, as they had already been by M. Dreyfus 
long before. 

The similarity in composition between Diirer’s 
Adam and Eve and Vischer’s Orpheus and Eurydice 
is rather one of analogy than affinity, and, although 
a German sentiment is distinctly manifest in both 
works, that by Vischer, being a classical subject, is 
more influenced by the spirit of the Italian Renais- 
sance. But are we then to conclude that either 
was inspired by Jacopo’s etchings? that the Eve 
and the Eurydice were the offspring of Jacopo’s 
nymph with the mirror ? that Adam and Orpheus 
are related to the Suppliciés or to the Apollo? 
—a conclusion surely less reasonable than to admit 
the similarity between Diirer’s representation of 
- first parents and Vischer’s Orpheus and Eury- 

ice. 

That all these artists may have drunk deeply 
at Martin Schongauer's life-giving fountain is a 
reasonable supposition, but whatever inspiration 
Diirer and Vischer may have derived from that 
source, they each maintained their own individual 
character, and that character is clearly manifested 
in their various works. Jacopo, on the other 
hand, drew from many springs, adopting various 
styles, as is so well illustrated by M. Ephrussi 
in his interesting and able treatise. 

It is not for me to raise the gauntlet thrown 
down by M. Burty at Mr. Scott’s feet. 

C. Drury E. Fortnum. 








SCIENCE. 

British Manufacturing Industries, edited by 
G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. Wool, by Prof. 
Archer; Flax and Linen, by W. T. 
Charley, M.P. ; Cotton, by Isaac Watts; Silk, 
by B. F. Cobb: Acids and Alkalies, by 
Prof. Church; Oils and Candles, by W. 
Mattieu Williams; Gas and Lighting, by 
R. H. Patterson: Metallic Mining and 
Collieries, by Prof. W. Warington Smyth ; 
Coal, by A. Galletly ; Building Stones, by 
Prof. Hull; Explosive Compounds, by W. 
Mattieu Williams: Paper, by Prof. Archer ; 
Printing and Bookbinding, by Joseph 
Hatton; Engraving, by Samuel Daven- 
port; Photography, by P. Le Neve Foster ; 
Toys, by G. C. Bartley : Ship-Building, by 
Capt. Bedford Pim ; Telegraphy, by Robert 
Sabine ; Agricultural Machinery, by Prof. 
Wrightson ; Railways and Tramways, by 
D. Kinnear Clark: Tobacco, by John 
Dunning ; Hides and Leather, by J. Collins ; 
Fibre and Cordage, by P. L. Simmons. 
(London: Edward Stanford, 1875-6.) 


THese volumes of the “ British Industry 
Series” occupy an intermediate place between 
works of a detailed technical character, which 
few persons not actually engaged in the 
occupations described would be likely to 
read, and what are usually offered as popular 
books, which are too flimsy to be of real use. 
They are illustrated with wood-engravings 
when necessary, and the names of the 
writers are sufficient warrant that they are 
carefully compiled. 

The writer on “ Silk” tellsus that this valu- 
able article might easily be produced in much 
greater quantities. He says land suitable 
for mulberry trees is far more plentiful than 
that suited for cotton; that an acre of land 
will grow 500 trees, yielding twenty pounds 
of leaves each when three years old, that 
quantity being sufficient to produce one 
pound of cocoons. The Ailanthus tree is 
also successfully used for the Attacus 
Cynthia in Europe, America, and Australia, 
while Indian reports mention no less than 








thirty-six silk-producing insects. The de- 
mand for “cheap and nasty” articles has 
infected the silk trade as much as any 
other, and we are told that the dyeing process 
is conducted for what are called “ weighted 
goods,’ so as to make them from four to 
six times as heavy as the silk employed. Of 
course, such things do not wear well, and it 
is certainly contrary to sound art to convert 
silk, which is naturally a soft flowing 
material, into a sort of sticking-plaister that 
cannot fall into any graceful curve. 

The use of make-weight rubbish is not 
confined to silk; the cotton and linen 
manufacturers frequently carry it to the ex- 
tent of a gross fraud upon the consumer, who 
has no idea he is purchasing a comparatively 
useless article. This part of “ British 
industry” is slightly alluded to by the 
writer on “ Linen,” and passed over by 
Mr. Watts in his account of “ Cotton.” 

The mineral and chemical topics are well 
treated, and a perusal of them might save 
many persons from losing money in schemes 
that have no chance of success. For example, 
it is not long since speculators were imagin- 
ing that they could make fortunes by turning 
into fuel peat-bogs which were lying close to 
cheaply-worked coal mines; but, as Mr. 
Galletly explains, “even when best pre- 
pared, peat never possesses more than two- 
thirds, and generally it has only half, the 
heating power of coal,” and it is, of course, 
a wet, bulky substance, requiring great 
labour for its removal. It will.no doubt be 
utilised at last, but it must be either when 
coal is very dear, or special facilities are 
found for drying and pressing the peat, of 
which Ireland is said to have three millions 
of acres, some bogs being twenty feet deep. 

In the essay on “ Oils and Candles”? Mr. 
Mattieu Williams cautions artists against 
diluting linseed oil with turpentine, as it 
diminishes the proportionate quantity of the 
peculiar substancé called lineoline which 
gives the oil its great value as a vehicle for 
colour. This substance does not contract in 
drying, and is elastic. Moreover, a film of 
it, he finds, can resist alcohol, turpentine, 
the fatty oils, wood naphtha, petroleum 
spirit, mineral naphtha, benzol, and even 
bisulphide of carbon, applied either hot or 
cold. These good properties are damaged 
by turpentine. ; 

Mr. Patterson’s essay on “ Gas and Light- 
ing” contains some very useful remarks 
upon burners and proper combustion. In 
most shops and houses gas is fearfully wasted 
by bad burners, with the result of making 
the air unwholesome, and damaging every 
article the fumes can reach. 

In Prof. Church’s article on ‘ Minor 
Chemical Products,” we find a passage that 
may be commended to those who cannot 
see the use of spending public money in 
promoting scientific knowledge. After re- 
marking that while we stand at the head of 
other nations in alkali and acid works, he 
observes that 


“if arare and curious substance, discovered by 
a scientific chemist, and made painfully in his 
laboratory grain by grain, be found useful in 
medicine or dyeing, or some other art, straight- 
way the foreign manufacturing chemist makes it, 
not by the ounce, or the pound merely, but by the 
hundredweight, or even os the ton.” 
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This can be done because Continental Gov- 
ernments have given more encouragement 
to science, and their manufacturers are more 
liberal in expenditure for scientific aid than 
most capitalists here. Thus we read of 
“one German chemical laboratory, which has six 
assistant chemists (not practical managers), and 
one chief chemist, a distinguished man of scientific 
reputation, to whom is given a salary approaching 
2,000/. a-year simply for investigation and original 
work in the laboratory, not for superintending 
manufacturing operations.” 

The other volumes named in our list 
bear the same character as the preceding. 
They are pleasantly written, and contain a 
good deal of useful information ; but, with a 
view of preserving their popular character, all 
stop short of the technical details necessary 
for practice. Henry J. Siack. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS BEARING ON 
THE CONSONANTS. 


Upsala Universitets Arsskrift: 1874. Philo- 
sophi, Sprakvetenskap, och Historiska 
Vetenskaper: III. lL. F. Leffler :—Ndgra 
Ljudfysiologiska undersdkningar rérande 
Konsonantljuden. (Upsala, 1874.) 


Tue University of Upsala publishes an 
annual journal devoted to Philosophy, Glott- 
ology, and the Historical Sciences; one 
part of that for 1874 is taken up by Dr. 
Leffler’s researches into the nature of the 
consonants—or, rather, I should say, by his 
first contribution on the subject, for as yet 
he has not got beyond the stopped conso- 
nants (de klusila Konsonantljuden). The 
first question he sets himself to answer is 
how many p’s, how many ?’s, and how many 
4’s are heard in the Swedish words tappa, 
fatta, and tacka respectively ; I am not sure 
that we have any English forms that would 
answer better than tap, hat, back, and the 
like. To any one who, like myself, has been 
searching in vain for something clear and 
intelligible on the question of double con- 
sonants the appearance of a work like the 
present must be very welcome. 

As to Dr. Leffler’s method of treating his 
subject, it may be said that he gives a great 
deal of room to the writings of those who 
are regarded as authorities on phonology: 
he passes many of them in review before 
the reader, and, by a severe application 
of the Socratic method of examination, he 
generally succeeds both in wringing from 
them important concessions and in convict- 
ing them of confusion and inconsistencies, 
which he skilfully turns to his own use. In 
the Swedish words already mentioned most 
people, he says, would answer that the p, ¢, 
& are doubled, but the phonologists of the 
present day pronounce this to be wrong. He 
sides with of zodAoi against the latter, 
and begins with the examination of Briicke’s 
account of the consonant p as produced 
either by the lips being suddenly closed or 
suddenly opened, or by both. Of the first 
kind Briicke finds an instance in the Eng- 
lish word midshipman, and this is what 
Leffler terms an implosive p. But as implo- 
sive consonants are altogether pooh-poohed 
by some phonologists, he proves their ex- 
istence at some length. However, anyone 
who will take the trouble to dictate to 
another person of average capacity for dis- 





tinguishing linguistic sounds such syllables 
as dp, ot, dk, in any order he may please, 
without loosening the contact of the parts 
whereby the consonants are produced, 
will find that there is no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing implosive y, ¢, k. 

Briicke’s second kind of py, which Leffler 
calls explosive, is that in such words as 
stamp, romp, and the like. But ‘his third 
kind is the one with which the latter is 
most closely concerned ; this he finds to be 
no simple p, but to consist of an implosive p 
plus an explosive p, which may be so 
divided that the former goes with one 
syllable and the latter with another (as in 
the Italian troppo), as well as separated by 
a pause during which no sound is heard. 
This of course does not prevent Briicke from 
regarding them as forming one sound, as 
he has chosen to regard linguistic sounds as 
positions of the organs of speech, and not as 
acoustical effects, although his book is 
called Grundziige der Physiologie und Systema- 
tik der Sprachlaute. So, to return to the point 
from which we started, Leffler shows that 
in such words as English tap, hat, back, we 
sound two p’s, two ¢’s, and two k’s—that is, 
an implosive p, t, k, followed by an explosive 
p, t, k; but if a long vowel precedes, the 
case is not quite the same; for after a long 
vowel most people sound no implosive p, ¢, 
k, but only the explosives corresponding. 
In my own case I find that if I pronounce 
Op, ot, dk without loosening the contact of 
the organs so as to produce the explosive 
consonants, the foregoing syllables are not 
to be distinguished from one another or 
from 6b, dd, 6g. 

Enough has already been said to show 
that Dr. Leffler was not the first to notice 
the distinction between implosive and ex- 
plosive consonants; but while that dis- 
tinction turned up occasionally, and as a 
disturbing element, in most other works on 
phonology, he has succeeded in making a 
scientific use of it to clear up a point of 
considerable difficulty. 

In the course of his discussion of y, ¢, k, 
he has some good remarks on the sound 
which is found, for instance, between the p 
and the min midshipman, and is produced by 
the passing of the air from the cavity of the 
mouth into the passage leading to the nose. 
When it occurs between p and m, ¢t and n, 
or k and ng, itis voiceless, but between b and 
m, d and n, or g and ng, it is voiced. The 
latter is common in English in such words 
as cabman, kidnap, and in harden, garden, 
and the like, when they are pronounced 
hard’n, gard’n, &c. A clear understanding 
as to the nature of these two sounds would, I 
think, have imparted more precision to 
M. Bergaigne’s account of the Sanskrit 
anusvara some time ago in the Mémoires 
de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, as well 
as to that of his opponent, Prof. Whitney, 
who remarks that M. Bergaigne is wrong as 
to the sound of m in the English werd 
mutton, which the Professor asserts (ii. 195) 
to be the same as the » in tend, or even in 
ten, whence we must conclude that mutton is 
not commonly called mwit’n in the United 
States of America. 

Dr. Leffler is not so well acquainted with 
the later works of the veteran English phon- 
ologist, Mr. Ellis, as one might think de- 





sirable; but he has read his Essentials of 
Phonetics, and the mysteries of English or- 
thography have led him to the conclusion 
that Mr. Ellis is not particular about doubling 
consonants, as he there spells his own name 
Elis, which Leffler evidently takes to be 
pronounced £l-lis, a mistake which will be 
readily forgiven him. 

In the latter part of the treatise the author 
discusses with great clearness the difference 
between p, t,k, and b,d,g. Pursuing the 
same method of cross-examination, he gives 
an important place to the testimony of 
German phonologists that Germans can, and 
frequently do, sound their mediae without 
accompanying them with the action of the 
vocal chords. On the other hand, he makes 
it appear probable that it is possible, though 
neither usual nor easy, to pronounce 7, ¢t, k 
with the tone. So the definition of tenues 
and mediae resting on the absence or pre- 
sence of the tone turns out to have no 
scientific value, and one has to fall back on 
the nature of the contact between the parts 
of the mouth in speaking. Here he main- 
tains that the pronunciation of p as com- 
pared with that of b implies not only that 
the lips are brought together more forcibly, 
but that for the moment their texture is 
harder and firmer; that is to say, you not 
oniy strike harder, but one or both of the 
substances you strike together are them- 
selves harder; so with respect to ¢ and & as 
compared with d and g. Thus it would 
seem to follow that, of all the terms applied 
to tenues and mediae, hard and soft are 
logically the most correct. J. Rays. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


The August Meteors.—This well-marked meteor 
shower has been carefully observed by M. 
Chapelas, who finds that there isa great falling 
off in its brilliancy since last year, the number of 
meteors seen being about the same as in 1859, 
It must be remarked, however, that the bright- 
ness of the moon interfered much with the visi- 
bility of the smaller meteors. M. Chapelas finds 
as the result of his observations that during the 
nights of the 9th, 10th, and 11th, about thirty- 
five meteors per hour were seen on the average, 
though few of them were remarkably brilliant. 
They appeared to radiate from the constellation 
Cassiopeia, and not from Perseus, as is usuall 

the case; but this slight difference is not of muc 

importance, as there is always some diversity in 
the directions in which the individual meteors 
are travelling, and consequently also in their 
radiant points. The connexion of the August 
meteors with the great comet of 1862 causes 
special interest to attach to these recurrent 
showers, more especially since recent researches 
with the spectroscope have shown that the gases 
they emit when heated are compounds of carbon 
giving the same spectrum as that observed in 
comets. 


Supposed Transit of Vulcan across the Sun.— 
In a letter to M. Le Verrier, M. Wolf announces 
that M. Weber at Peckeloh saw a round spot on 
the sun on April 4 at 4.25 Berlin mean time, 
which, if it were the supposed planet Vulcan, 
would follow M. Lescarbau!t’s observation by 
148 periods of 42°02 days. In these days of 
telegraphy it is a pity that use was not made of 
the convention with the telegraph companies, to 
communicate this discovery at once to observatories 
where photographs of the sun are regularly taken ; 
and it seems strange that so many months should 
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have been allowed to elapse before any notice 
was taken of the observation. Although the sun 
was without spots both on the morning of the 4th 
and of the following day, it is possible that a 
small circular spot may have broken out and closed 
up again rapidly. In the absence of all informa- 
tion as to the position and movements of the spot, 
any explanation, however, must be mere guesswork ; 
but if a ea can be found taken near the 
time of M. Weber's observation, the question will 
be readily settled. 


A Miniature Transit - Instrument.—In the 
Scientific Loan Collection at South Kensington 
is exhibited a portable transit-instrument by Stein- 
heil, in which the telescope-tube forms the axis of 
the instrument, the rays of light from a star being 
reflected into it by a right-angled prism fixed out- 
side the object-glass and turning with it so as to 
sweep in the plane of the meridian, the telescope- 
tube lying east and west. A somewhat similar 
instrument on a very much smaller scale has now 
been constructed by Steger of Kiel, and is de- 
scribed by Dr. Peters in the <Astronomische 
Nachrichten. The whole fits into a box six 
inches square, and is a marvel of compactness; 
but it is a question whether an ordinary sextant 
would not serve the purpose of determining time 
better, as the adjustments of a small transit are 
not easily determined with accuracy, and are very 
liable to disturbance, so that ourtalile instruments 
are apt to become mere toys unless handled with 
extraordinary care. 

Personal Equation in Transit Observations.— 
Sixty years ago Bessel found that there was a 
systematic difference in the observation by 
different observers of the time of passage of 
a star across the wires of a transit instrument, 
and to this difference the name of personal 
equation was given. The determination of this 
correction has long been recognised as a ques- 
tion of great importance, especially since the 
application of telegraphy to the determination of 
longitudes reduced all other errors to compara- 
tively small amounts, In a paper read before the 
Irish Academy, Mr. Dreyer has discussed the 
various experiments that have been made on this 
point, and has collected a large amount of infor- 
mation on the subject. The difficulty of explain- 
ing the origin of this error still remains, though 
some light is thrown on it by physiological experi- 
ments on the rate at which nerve-sensations travel, 
and the time required to produce an impression on 
the brain. At first sight it might be supposed 
that the employment of two senses—the eye in 
noting the — of the star, and the ear in listen- 
ing to the beat of the clock, or to the tap with 
the contact key made by the observer in the 
chronographic method—might have much to do 
with it, as there might well be error or person- 
ality in comparing two different kinds of sensa- 
tions ; but the same error is found when only one 
sense is concerned, and M. Wolf, of Paris, con- 
cludes that personal equation is to be referred 
partly to an habitual error in bisecting an object, 
and partly to the persistence of impressions on 
the — which allows the mind to refer a 
moving object to any part of the path through 
which the body moved during the duration Sf 
the impression. In fact, according to this view, 
the real image of a star would be a line of 
length representing the motion in about an 
eighth of a second, and by a mental process the 
star would be referred to one end or other of 
this line. These and other results have been ob- 
tained by means of contrivances of various kinds 
in which an artificial star can be made to cross 
the field of view, the exact instant at which it 
passes each of the wires being known and com- 
pared with the times recorded by the observer, 
so that the absolute error of his observations is 
known. In the observations with real stars it is 
only the difference between two observers which 
can be found, and there is no deciding which is 
most inerror. The amount of the error is sur- 
prising when it is considered that skilled observers 





are concerned, who can be relied on not to vary 
more than a twentieth of a second either way in 
their habit of observing. Thus Bessel found that 
his personal equation (as compared with other 
observers) gradually increased in a long course of 
years, until it exceeded a whole second of time; 
and, even with the chronographic method of ob- 
serving, differences of three-quarters of a second 
are frequently met with. It was for a difference 
of this amount that Maskelyne dismissed his 
assistant Kinnebrooke, personal equation being 
then unheard of. 


Photometric Experiments on the Light of Venus. 
—The principle of comparing the intensities of 
two lights by means of the shadows cast by them, 
which was introduced by Rumford, has been 
applied by Mr. Plummer to the determination of 
the brightness of Venus, his results being given 
in the Monthly Notices. Mr. Plummer found 
that the shadow cast by Venus was distinctly 
visible ; and from a series of observations made 
about the time of greatest elongation, he con- 
cludes that the light of Venus at greatest bril- 
liancy is about 1-800th of the full moon, and 
equivalent to that of a standard sperm candle at a 
distance of 247 feet. One interesting fact results 
from Mr. Plummer’s measure—viz., that, like the 
Moon, the surface of Venus is not smooth, since 
its brightness increases as it approaches the 
full phase much more rapidly than would be 
the case with a polished body. Mr. Plummer'’s 
observations, however, extend over too short a 
period to decide the question. From a long series 
of observations of the moon, Zéllner found that 
the increase in brightness indicated an average 
slope of 52° in the inequalities great and small of 
the surface, and it will be interesting to see 
whether similar results are found for other bodies. 
Mr. Plummer's conclusion would seem to show 
that the light of Venus is not derived by re- 
flexion from cloud in its atmosphere, but from the 
surface of the planet itself. It is worth mention- 
ing that Mr. Plummer also succeeded in obtaining 
a shadow from Sirius. 


Proper Motion of Spots on Jupiter.—On exa- 
mining Jupiter on three successive occasions, at 
intervals of five and seven days respectively, Mr. 
Brett has remarked a pair of bright spots which 
showed such a striking similarity that he could only 
conclude that they were reappearances of the same 
objects. Oncomparing their positions, however, with 
those which would be given by the accepted period 
of rotation he found considerable discordances, 
leading to the conclusion that in the first interval 
the two spots had drifted forward at the rate of 
four minutes in each revolution, and in the second 
interval at the rate of seven minutes and a quarter, 
besides changing their relative positions. As Mr. 
Brett has inferred from the fact of these spots 
casting shadows that they are bodies of approxi- 
mately globular form, there seems a little diffi- 
culty in explaining a drift at the rate of 165 miles 
an hour of globes of 6,000 miles in diameter, 
which must be wholly immersed in the atmosphere, 
since they disappear as they approach the limb. 
At such a depth as 6,000 miles it is not easy to 
realise the condition of Jupiter's atmosphere, as 
the pressure must be enormous, especially con- 
sidering that the force of gravity on Jupiter is 
two and a half times as great as on the earth. 
Mr. Brett’s views are, however, supported by Mr. 
Burton, who has concluded that light can pene- 
trate to a depth of 10,000 miles below the visible 
surface of Jupiter, and the small specific gravity 
of this planet tends to countenance this idea. 


In the June number of the American Journal 
of Science and Arts there appears a short article on 
“The Curve of Eccentricity of the Earth’s Orbit,” 
by Mr. R. W. McFarland, of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Columbus, Mr. 
McFarland has performed the task—one of great 
labour—of testing the accuracy of the tables given 
by Dr. Croll and by Mr. Stockwell. Dr. Croll, it 
will be remembered, computed the values by Le 





Verrier’s formulae, and Mr. Stockwell by for- 
mulae of his own. Mr. McFarland has now re- 
computed the values by Le Verrier’s formulae, 
and finds “Croll’s figures correct in most cases 
and not in error to the amount of ‘001 except in 
one instance.” 


Causes affecting the Intensity of Sound in the 
Atmosphere.—In a letter to the New York Tribune, 
published in July last, Dr. J. O. Welling draws 
attention to certain historical inaccuracies of 
which he alleges Dr. Tyndall to have been guilty 
in the last edition of his work on Sound. Dr. 
Tyndall, in this edition, gives an account of the 
researches which he carried out in the year 1873 
with a view to the discovery of the causes which 
affect the transmission of sound through the 
atmosphere, and the narrative of his researches 
is prefaced with a “summary of existing know- 
ledge” on this subject before the commencement 
of his own investigations. In this summary he 
makes the statement that the publication of Dr. 
Derham’s paper in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1708 marks the latest systematic enquiry into 
the causes which affect the intensity of sound in 
the atmosphere, and that his own investigations, 
begun in the spring of 1873, were designed to fill 
the blank ; that fogs, according to Derham, tend 
powerfully to obstruct the propagation of sound ; 
that, as a consequence, optic transparency came to 
be considered a measure of acoustic trans: ney 
and that these views up to 1873 were universally 
entertained, and had been transmitted unques- 
tioned from generation to generation of scientific 
men. Dr. Welling contests the accuracy of these 
historical statements. He points out that Dr. 
Derham’s celebrated paper “ De Soni Motu” relates 
almost exclusively to the motion of sound, and only 
incidentally to the intensity of sound in the at- 
mosphere ; that Derham’s observations as to tn- 
tensity are of the most meagre description, while 
the conclusions drawn from them are contradictory 
and inconsequent to the last degree; and that the 
paper has no claim to be considered a systematic 
enquiry so far as the intensity of sound in the atmo- 
sphere is concerned. He alleges also that Prof. Tyn- 
dall, in consequence of his having probably never 
read Derham’s paper, misrepresents that writer's 
views. Dr. Welling is severe on Dr. Tyndall’s state- 
ment that a blank existed as regards this subject 
from 1708 until the date of his own researches, 
thus ignoring the systematic observations of Hum- 
boldt, communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris in 1820, and those of Prof. Henry, car- 
ried out in 1872. Humboldt stated, asthe result of 
his observations in South America, that “the in- 
tensity of sound is the same in dry air and in air 
mixed with vapours,” and, again, that “the 
hygrometric state of the air has no influence at all 
on the propagation of sound.” In the presence of 
such precise declarations, what becomes, asks Dr. 
Welling, of the statement in the summary that, 
prior to Dr. ——— investigations, the views 
enunciated by Derham, Herschel, and Robinson 
“were those universally entertained”? Prof. 
Henry, the chairman of the United States 
Lighthouse Board, had been conducting syste- 
matic enquiries into the causes which affect 
the intensity of sound, with special reference to 


the question of — als, for some time before 
the beginning of Dr. Tyndall’s researches, and had 


communicated some of his results to the Wash- 
ington Philosophical Society at a meeting at 
— Dr. pe aay — valine It ap oe 
the passage which Dr. Welli uotes from ° 
Henry’s paper that the latter had at that time 
come to the conclusion that the existence of fog is 
a true but an insufficient cause of the diminution 
of sound, a view borne out by the immense dis- 
tance at which signals in his experiments were 
heard during a dense fog. Dr. Welling’s criticism 
amounts to this, that Dr. Tyndall’s “ summary of 
existing knowledge ” is superficial and inaccurate ; 
that Dr. Tyndall had probably not read either 
Derham’s or Humboldt’s original papers; that he 
was well acquainted with the fact of Prof. 
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Henry's experimental enquiries relating to the 
caapanion of sound through a fog-charged at- 
mosphere—inasmuch as he was me og at a 
meeting at which some of Prof. Henry’s results 
had been made known—and that, with these facts 
before him, he was scarcely justified in saying 
that as the causes which affect the trans- 
mission of sound through the atmosphere a blank 
existed from the year 1708 until the date of his 
own researches. 





PHILOLOGY. 

Les Principes de Comparaison de Tl Accadien et 
des Langues touraniennes. By Fr. Lenormant. 
aris: Maisonneuve.) This is an answer to 
. Ujfalvy’s criticism of M, Lenormant’s work 
on the Accadian already reviewed 
in the AcapEmy, and to the Finnic scholar’s 
denial of the Ugrian affinities of the primitive 
e of Chaldea, M. Ujfalvy’s criticism had 
been brief; M. Lenormant’s answer is also brief. 
But in it he not only seems to us fairly to 
make out his case, but also to make some 
important additions to our knowledge of the 
Accadian lan: itself. He has done good 
service in calling attention to the large extent to 
which that language had been affected by phonetic 
decay at the time when we first become acquainted 
with it, and has selected some good examples of 
this fact. M. Ujfalvy, in spite of his subsequent 
disclaimer, really appears to have misunderstood 
M. Lenormant’s view of the linguistic position of 
Accadian. It is not a Ugrian language—far from 
it—but forms a member of a new group which 
has to be added to the Ugro-Altaic family of 
speech, and its grammatical (not lexical) affinities 
are more with the Ugrian than with either the Tatar- 
Turkish or the Mongolian branches of the family. 
Nothing but good can come of the discussion now 
raised as to the “ Turanian” character of Acca- 
dian, and we may point to the monograph before 
ws 00 wall an to Ik Ujfalvy’s paper, to which it is 
a reply, as a proof of this ut it would be 
well if those Finnic scholars who have taken up 
the question would examine Accadian at first and 
not at second hand ; in a progressive and tentative 
study like that of Accadian only those who are 
actually engaged in deciphering the inscriptions 
can tell what is certain, what is probable, or what 
is sm J possible. The single stro ment 
brought against the Turanian relationship of Acca- 
dian is the prefixing instead of the postfixing of 
the personal pronouns and conjugation-suffixes to 
the verbal root; and this argument is disposed of 
by the complete evidence we now have that the 
pronouns and suffixes were originally postfixed, 
and only prefixed at a comparatively late date, 
through the influence, it pa seem, of Semitic. 
If, however, we really wish to test the affinities of 
Accadian we must bear in mind its great distance 
in space and time and social conditions from any 
of the modern Turanian idioms, and compare it in 
the first instance with its nearest neighbours the 
languages of Elam and Media. Now, the Turanian 
affinities of Protomedic and Susianian are un- 
doubted; anyone who will take the trouble to 
investigate the matter will find that the relation- 
ship of Accadian to Protomedic and Susianian is 

undoubted also. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, xxix. 3 and 4. This volume of 
the Journal contains much that is extremely in- 
teresting. Landauer gives the Arabic text, with 
translation and notes, of Avicenna’s Psychology, 
which ought to claim the attention of all students 
of philosophy. Néldeke contributes some valuable 

pers on “The Topography and History of the 

istricts round Damascus and the Hamran,” and 
on that curious forgery, “The Nabathean Agri- 
culture” of Ibn Wahshiya. Lauth translates the 
— inscription of Sesostris at Abydos, and 

Ohtlingk writes on “The Relation of the Three 
Hindu Standard Grammarians to Roots in the 
Vocabulary beginning with sh and 2.” Gold- 





schmidt follows with an article on “ Prakrit 
Formations from Passive-Stems,” and Zingerle 

ives some interesting specimens of the “ Para- 
Fise ” of the Syrian Metropolitan Ebedyesu. Blau 
has an elaborate paper on the language of the 
Kumanls of Southern Russia, in which he shows 
conclusively that Prof. Max Miiller was right in 
referring it to the Turkish group; Euting com- 
municates an important inscription from Carthage, 
which treats of the sacrificial dues paid to the 
priests; and D. H. Miiller analyses and translates 
five Himyaritic inscriptions. Kampf has a short 
article on the round numbers in the Canticles, 
and the rest of the volume is filled with Oriental 
intelligence and reviews of books, Among the 
latter may be mentioned an appreciative notice 
of Mr. S. L. Poole’s Coins of the Urtukis, by Dr. 
Blau. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Enromoroeicat Socrety.—( Wednesday, Sept. 6.) 


J. Jenner Wetr, Esq., F.L.S., in the Chair. Mr. 
Edward Saunders exhibited some recently-captured 
Hymenoptera and Hemiptera, many of them rare in 
this country, and made some remarks respecting the 
bug of the House Martin, of which he had taken 
eighteen specimens on the window-sills of a house. 
Mr. Weir mentioned that on a recent visit to the 
South Downs he had suffered much annoyance from 
the attacks of harvest-bugs, as many as eighty pus- 
tules appearing on each foot. Several remedies were 
suggested, especially rubbing the affected parts with 
brandy and water; but Mr. Smith stated that on one 
occasion, when he was in the Isle of Wight, and 
exposed to their attacks, he had found that by taking 
a dose of milk of sulphur he was effectually relieved 
from all annoyance.—Prof. Westwood communi- 
cated a note with reference to some shoots of horse- 
chestnut which he had exhibited at the July meeting 
of the Society, having been destroyed, apparently, by 
some lepidopterous larvae or wood-boring beetles ; 
but he had since received from Mr. Stainton some 
shoots that had been forwarded to him by Sir 
Thomas Moncrieffe, which had been destroyed by 
squirrels in precisely the same manner. Sir 
Thomas had himself seen the squirrels at work 
splitting the shoots with their teeth, and extracting 
the pith.—Prof. Westwood also stated that he had 
received from a correspondent in Oxfordshire speci- 
mens of the two small species of grasshopper with 
long antennae, Meconema variwm, Fab., and Xiphidion 
clypeatum, Panzer, which he had taken on a pear-tree 
in his garden, where they had been regularly observed 
for the last five or six years. Mr. M‘Lachlan said 
that the former insect was frequently observed by 
Lepidopterists when sugaring for moths.—Mr. Smith 
communicated the descriptions of three additional 
species of Formicidae from New Zealand, which had 
been sent to him by Mr. David Sharp since his de- 
scription of Mr. Wakefield’s collection was in the 
press. Two of the species belonged to genera not 
previously ascertained to inhabit New Zealand —viz., 
Amblyopone and Ponera.—The following memoirs were 
read :—* Monograph of the Dipterous Genus Systropus, 
with Notes on the Oeconomy of a new Species of that 
Genus,” and “ Descriptions of New Genera and Species 
of Acroceridae.” Both were communicated by the 
President, Prof. Westwood. 








FINE ART. 


ATTAVANTE, MINIATURIST OF FLORENCE, AND HIS 
PRINCIPAL WORKS. 
Arter the dawn of the Italian Revival of Art 
the various Mediaeval styles of illumination or 
the decoration of manuscripts developed defini- 
tively into two distinct and widely diverse schools 
of miniature-painting. One, following the lead 
of the Netherlandish masters, betook itself to the 
matter-of-fact, not to say servile, imitation of 
Nature. The other, attaching itself to the dili- 
gent study of classical remains, produced the 
elaborate ideal and exquisitely-refined system of 
decoration known as the “ Cinquecento,” the per- 


fect development of Italian Renaissance. Both of 
these schools have bequeathed us works of mar- 





vellous excellence. The Netherlandish and its 
offshoots, in such volumes as the “Grimani 
Breviary ” at Venice, the “ Flora” at Naples, and 
the “ Hours of Anne of Brittany” at Paris, The 
Cinquecento in the magnificent Graduals preserved 
in the Brera Library at Milan, the great Anti- 
phonaries of the Cathedral at Florence, and the 
numerous sumptuous volumes executed for royal, 
noble, or ecclesiastical patrons during the great 
Medici period of Italian literature. 

To this school of the Cinquecentisti belongs the 
miniaturist whose works form the subject of the 
present memoir. Of his personal history little or 
nothing is accurately known, but a MS. in the 
Moglinbechian Library at Florence tells us that 
he was called Attavante, or Vante, son of 
Gabriello di Vante di Francesco degli Attavanti. 
It is possible that he belonged to a femily which 
had given magistrates to his native city ; for ina 
book of arms borne by noble Florentine families, 
preserved in the British Museum, occur those of 
the Attavanti, their shield being azure, a saltire 
or, This Attavante, the miniature-painter, is men- 
tioned several times by Vasari: in the Life of 
Angelico he is spoken of as a contemporary and 
as the painter of some exquisite miniatures in a 
Silius Italicus once belonging to the Church of 
S. Zanipolo at Venice; in that of Don Barto- 
lommeo (della Gatta) as a disciple or imitator; 
and in that of Gherardo as saaheliie a companion. 
From all which it may be gathered that Vasari’s 
information respecting him was mere hearsay. 
The story of the Silius Italicus, the miniatures of 
which Vasari describes with the utmost minute- 
ness, has been severely criticised and even abso- 
lutely contradicted. Morelli (Notizie d Opere di . 
Disegno, p. 171) says of it, “ All is good in this 
description, except the name of the author . . . the 
work illuminated by Attavante is a Codex of Mar- 
tianus Capella.” osini simply remarks (vol. iii. 
p. 154) that the MS. has vanished altogether, or, at 
any rate, that all his searching for it was in vain. 
But Signor Valentinelli, the Librarian of San 
Marco at Venice, declares that it still exists, and 
is one of the specially select MSS. of that library, 
but whether an Attavante or not, unluckily, he 
does not say ; and when the present writer was in 
Venice it did not occur to him to ask about it. 

As Attavante worked so much for Corvinus, 
there can be no doubt that he was one of the 
artists specially employed by that monarch in 
illuminating books for the Royal library at Buda. 
Among those thus employed were Antonio de’ 
Sinibaldi—probably as a writer—the two Boccar- 
dini, and the brothers Gherardo and Monte di 
Giovanni, whose very exquisite work may still be 
seen in the Antiphonaries of the Duomo, in the 
Laurentian and Riccardiana Libraries at Florence, 
and in the Barberini and other libraries in Rome. 
Indeed, it would seem from their works as if 
several of these artists worked in concert and 
from the same models, if not, in fact, under the 
same master or masters, at one time showing a 
leaning towards Botticelli, at another towards 
Ghirlandaio, and all perhaps following the com- 
mon Florentine practice of studying the frescoes 
in the Church of the Carmine across the Arno, 
which may be called their common school of art 
from Masaccio and Lippi downwards. 

After the death of Corvinus in 1490 Attavante 
worked at the service-books of the Cathedral. In 
the account books of the “Opera del Duomo” 
after 1500, occur several memoranda of his per- 
formances; amo the rest, the following :— 
“1511, 3rd Dec. Vante received 59 lire 10 soldi 
. . » for two headings in miniature inserted in a 
Dominical for the Choir of the Duomo, with 
other letters great and small, &c.” And this is 
the last mention of him that can be found. Dr. 
Waagen, indeed, in the supplementary volume to 
his Art Treasures in Great Britain, mentions an 
Antiphonary executed for Leo X. between 1513 
and 1521 as being the work of Attavante, and 
this may possibly a the case; but from one or 
two instances in which the learned doctor has 
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betrayed his inaccuracy when speaking of such 
matters, we cannot confidently rely upon his 
statement. How much later than 1511 Atta- 
vante may have worked, of course we cannot tell, 
but if Vasari’s account of him be true, that he was 
a contemporary of Fra Angelico who died in 1455, 
he must have practised as a miniaturist for over 
fifty years. Yet this lengthened career is by no 
means singular, Both Girolamo dai Libri and 
Clovio exceeded it. 

In prescribing a date for the better known of 
Attavante’s works, we may say generally that 
they lie within the thirty years from 1480 to 1510. 
The last years of the fifteenth century, perhaps, 
saw the culmination of his skill, for nothing in his 
own works, or even in the whole range of Cinque- 
cento ornament can be shown more perfect or 
elaborate than the title-pages or “headings” in 
the Breviaries, &c., executed for Corvinus. As to 
his skill in figure-painting, rather a lower esti- 
mate must be taken. In this portion of his art he 
probably never was the equal either of Gherardo 
or Boccardino, his-contemporaries, not to mention 
the leaders of the Lombard or Roman schools. It 
is remarkable that his execution is always more or 
less suggestive of some greater artist without 
attaining to absolute rivalry. Thus in the Marti- 
anus Capella at Venice we are continually re- 
minded of Sandro Botticelli, as we are in the 
Brussels Breviary of Ghirlandaio, and in the 
Vatican Breviary even of Perugino. Possibly he 
was in fact a sort of Luca Giordano in little, the 
Proteus and Fa presto of his class. He lacks the 
individuality of many other miniaturists in this 
particular, being not comparable with Gherardo, 
and yet to those most familiar with his work there 
is a certain signature which declares its author- 
ship. His work in some instances has been as- 
signed to Girolamo dai Libri, in others to Giulio 
Clovio. For the former, or, indeed, for either of 
these blunders, there can assuredly be no excuse, 
as their styles are as distinct as possible. In 
forming the catalogues of the great public libraries 
of Europe, it has too often been the practice to 
assign MSS. to Girolamo or Clovio, or other 
famous artists, merely on the strength of their 
reputation. We have at this moment in England 
examples distinctly in the manner of Clovio, and 
others in that of Attavante, set down to Girolamo, 
and he has even been credited with rivalling the 
Urbino arabesques of Girolamo Genga, and 
Raffaello dal “Golle. Throughout our libraries 
Girolamo is decidedly the favourite, and if he 
were capable of half the variety of styles attri- 
buted to his pencil, his versatility must have been 
something astounding. But the fact is that most 
of these second-hand criticisms are traceable to 
the imperfect undiscriminating descriptions and 
unqualified eulogies of Vasari. Anybody who has 
seen the very peculiar manner in which Dai Libri 
always worked, never leaving the old Veronese 
traditions, must at least be able to negative all 
such groundless assertions. It may sometimes be 
difficult to avoid confounding Attavante with 
Gherardo or Boccardino or Fra Eustachio, espe- 
cially in ornamentation, but with Clovio or 
Girolamo it is preposterous. The principal cha- 
racteristics of his work are thus enumerated by 
the Florentine editors of Vasari (Lemonnier's 
edition, vol. vi. p. 175). 

“He is mean in the general character of his figures, 
meagre in design, faded and cold in his flesh-tints, 
and rough in execution. His hand!ing, whether in 
draperies or figures, is equally laboured throughout, 
and his choice of colours harsh and inharmonious. 
The extremities, eyes, eyebrows, &c., of his figures 
are defined with a dark-brown outline, the airs of 
his heads without variety, the beards often grey, with 
fine pencillings of white. The eyes have the lids 
usually somewhat lowered, giving a languid or tearful 
expression to the face. The folds of his draperies 
are drawn with a monotonous want of intelligence, 
and his pictures generally fail in telling the story 
with effect. In the ornaments, on the other hand, he 


is wonderful for the classic elegance of his style, and 
for the exquisite finish of his execution.” 7 








This account, though perhaps unjustly severe 
on his higher qualities, will nevertheless afford 
points by which to discriminate his work, and to 
distinguish him from his contemporaries. His 
defects are more or less those of all his fellow- 
miniaturists in Florence, as they are of all those 
who seldom or never have the opportunity of 
working out their designs on a grander scale. It 
cannot be expected that the energy or grace which 
are admired on the walls of the Vatican, or of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, can easily be compressed 
into the two or three square inches of an initial 
in a service-book, Those miniaturists naturally 
have the advantage in point of style who at 
times emerge from the pages of their books, and 
air their fancies on some ampler and more public 
field. 

It has always been a difficulty with students 
that the old illuminators had so universal a habit 
of leaving their work unsigned, even when of the 
highestclass. With ecclesiastics and members of the 
religious orders, this was the rule. Laymen sign 
occasionally ; but, with few exceptions, evidence 
arising from a careful comparison of characteristic 

culiarities, or some external aid in the shape of 
historic record, has generally to be our guide. 
Among the somewhat numerous masterpieces of 
Attavante, fortunately a considerable number are 
authenticated with his name, two or three in a 
very prominent manner. In the noble MS. in the 
Library of S. Marco at Venice, containing two 
treatises by Mineo-Marziano Felice Capella, and 
called in consequence the “ Martianus Capella,” 
the signature is the same letter as the other 
headings and labels throughout the volume. In 
the great Brussels folio, inherited from Corvinus 
by the Dukes of Burgundy, and at one time the 
property of the Emperor Charles V., both character 
and signature attest the artist, while in the Vatican 
Breviary, which is not signed, concerning which 
there has been some diversity of opinion, the general 
conclusion is now in favour of Attavante. Indeed, 
the work itself, to a careful observer, carries its own 
proof, while in some respects this folio and the one 
at Brussels are absolutely alike. 

The following list includes all MSS. containing 
work by Attavante about which I have any infor- 
mation :— 

1. The Corvinus Bible in the Vatican Library, 
Rome. 

2. The Corvinus Breviary in the same library. 

3. The Breviary of Charles V. in the Royal 
Library, Brussels (signed). 

4, The Martianus Capella in the library of S. 
Marco, Venice (signed). 

5, 6, 7. Three Antiphonaries in the Duomo, 
Florence— 

No. XI. marked “I,” 


No.XIf. ,, “K,” 
No. XIX. “S$,” 


(authenticated by the account books of the 
Duomo). 

8. A Diurnale, once belonging to the monastery 
of the Angeli, Florence, called Diurno dalla 
domenica della SS. Trinita all’ avvento, in the 
Laurentian Library, Florence (authenticated). 

9. Comment of S. Thomas on Book I. of 
Sentences, in the Estense Library, Modena 
(signed). 

10. Homilies of S. Gregory on Ezechiel in same 
library (signed). 

11. Hexameron of S. Ambrose, in same library 
(signed). 

12. 8S. Augustine against Faustus et Julianus, in 
same library (signed). 

13. Ammianus Marcellinus, in same library. 

14. Dionys. Halicarnass. Ant. Rom., in same 
library. 

15, Certain writings of Georg. Merula, in same 
library. 

16. Homilies of Origen, in same library. 

17. A Roman History, by Orosius, in the 
Arsenal Library, Paris (H. R. 71 B). 

18. An Antiphonary, executed for Leo X. 
between 1513 and 1521, containing a title-page 





attributed by Dr. Waagen, in the library of the 
Duke of Hamilton. 

19. A number of Corvinus MSS., of which some 
are on good authority said to be Attavante’s, in the 
Trivulzio Library at Milan. 

20. A Livy in 5 vols., and several other MSS, 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

21. A MS. in the Royal Library at Munich. 

22. Another in the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. 7 

23. Another in the Public Library at Be- 
sancon. 

24. A Book of Hours in the National Library, 
Paris, said to contain a title-page by Attavante 
(Suppl. Lat. 701). 

25. A MS. executed for the Bishop of Gran, 
near Buda, in the same library. 

Of these five-and-twenty MSS. I can only de- 
scribe such as I have examined. Others less 
authentic, reported from other collections, I omit 
altogether. Iam sorry that among these I must 
include some attributed by Dr. Waagen, such as 
that in the Soane Museum—called, by the way, in 
the library catalogue a Girolamo dai Libri, but 
most certainly neither one nor the other. For 
the rest, my authorities are the following :— 

Those in the Estense Library I first saw men- 
tioned in Tiraboschi (vol. vi., part 2, p. 1,173, 
Firenze, 1809), but happening to name them to 
Dr. Anziani, of the Laurentian Library, Florence, 
I was assured they were still there, and were 
among the finest examples of Attavante in exist- 
ence. This account was afterwards confirmed by 
Dr. Ceriani, Prefect of the Ambrosian Library, 
Milan ; and I have since met with further con- 
firmation in the shape of a list and description by 
the Librarian of the Estense Library itself, Signor 
Cavedoni. His list differs somewhat from that of 
Tiraboschi. 

1. S. Augustini contra Faustum et Julianum. 

2. S. Ambrosii in Hexameron. 

3. 8. Gregorii Magni Homiliae. 

4, S. Gregorii Magni Dialogi. 

5. Ammiani Marcellini Historiae. 

6. Dionysii Halicarn. Antiqq. Romanae. 

7. Georgii Merulae opera varia. 

To which have been transferred from the library 
at Pesth :— 

8. Johannis Chrysostomi Homiliae. 

9. Scti. Hieron. Comm. in Scti. Pauli Epistolas. 

“The first seven of these MSS. are in folio, 
written on vellum, and the miniatures are placed 
on the first pages, back and front, facing each 
other. There are initial letters at the commence- 
ment of each book. On the first blank side of the 
frontispiece of St. Gregory's Homilies are the 
words ‘Attavantes pingit’ (ste). On the first 
recto of each volume occurs, written in golden 
capitals, the title of the work or works contained 
in the entire volume. The pages are framed in 
bands of gold, with foliage and fine embroidery of 
pen-work, among which are placed symbols relating 
to the text,* and which are most frequently a tun, 
a well, an hour-glass, or an armillary sphere— 
occasionally with an ox, a winged dragon having 
its tail passed round its neck, with a flint and 
steel, aid other emblematical objects, which we 
see repeated on the opposite page. The painting 
of the first recto occupies the whole margin 0 
the page, and consists of lovely arabesques m 
brilliant and beautiful colours, enriched with gild- 
ing and interspersed with armorial bearings, little 
Genii and symbols. At top are the arms of the 
kingdom of Hungary, below, those of Matthias 
Corvinus. In the four corners and in the centre 
of the vertical borders six busts or half-lengths in 
medallions, corresponding one to another—for 
example, a bearded man and a fair woman, Pallas 
and Hercules, a damsel and a youth. 

“In the MSS. of the Fathers we find the four 





* Here Signor Cavedoni is somewhat in error. The 
symbols are not so much relating to the text as to the 
owner of the book—the patron for whom it was illu- 
minated. The above symbols occur in other Carwau 
books, irrespective of the subject 
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Evangelists at the four corners, and two prophets 
jn the lateral columns. The six half-lengths of the 
frontispiece of Dionysius of Halicarnassus are 
remarkably beautiful; they are all of youthful 
aspect, and for the most part they seem to be, like 
the other figures, portraits of living persons. The 
first initial letter, enriched with ornaments in gold 
and filigrees, contains the bust or full-length 
figure of the author of the works contained in the 
volume. These figures are executed with a fullness 
and elegance that are surprising. In some of the 
MSS., as in that of St. Ambrose, all the initials of 
each book repeat the portrait of the author with 
different expressions, and with a singular elegance 
ef ground and of constantly varied golden filigrees.” 

Such is the description of the librarian, which, 
though brief, is sufficient to prove that the MSS. 
are veritable examples of Attavante. It corres- 

nds exactly with the character of his work in the 
Rslenne apella, and all other MSS. authenti- 
cated as from his hand. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that the signatures are not genuine. 
Tiraboschi tells us that the Modena Collection 
was bought by Cardinal Ippolito D’Este in Hun- 
gary, after the death of Uivchaes, which, as the 
Cardinal resided at the Court of Buda, is highly 
probable; or, rather, that the Duke Ercole I. on 
the news of Corvinus’s death, bought those MSS. 
which were in course of preparation at Florence ; 
but certain documents are in existence which 

rove them to have been actually acquired at 
a about the year 1561 from Girona Faletti, 
at the cost of the Duke Alfonso II. 

To return to our list, Dr. Ceriani informed me, 
moreover, that the Trivulzio Library, Milan, con- 
tained a number of Corvinus’ books, some of which 
he was certain were Attavante’s. He kindly offered 
me an introduction to the Marchese Trivulzio, had 
my time permitted. At some future opportunity 
I hope to avail myself of the privilege of examin- 
ing these fresh treasures. 

Of No. 17, though stated by Dr. Waagen to be 
an Attavante, I am very doubtful. It has, in 
fact, none of the characteristics of the work 
known to be that of Attavante. I should say it 
is later work. The Curator of the MSS. in the 
Arsenal Library gave his opinion that it was a 
Clovio; and certainly, with the exception of the 
two great pages vis-d-vis at the commencement, 
which are the only portions possibly assignable to 
Attavante, the style of the numerous initials 

ing fine medallions of the Roman emperors, 
as well as that of the truly magnificent miniatures, 
ints decidedly more to Clovio than to Attavante. 
here is a MS. with similar work in the Library 
of the Brera at Milan. For 18 I am indebted to 
Dr. Waagen, but, not having seen it, I hesitate 
to speak with certainty of its characteristics. 
For 19, as already stated, to Dr. Ceriani. For 
25 to Dr. Waagen. For 20, 21, 23, and 24 to 
Dr. Anziani. For 22 to the Curator of MSS. in 
the Arsenal Library, Paris, who, aware of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of Attavante, told me that he 
bad seen it, and that it was an undoubted and 
very fine example. This is all I know of it. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 17, I have myself 
examined. Owing to the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining access to the Vatican Library for pur- 
poses of study, an available space of three weeks 
was shortened into as many days, thus leaving 
very little opportunity for minute examination. 
This, however, I have the less reason to regret, as 
the two folios here are so like the one at Brussels 
that a description of the latter, to which I had 
abundant access, will give a perfectly correct idea 
of them; at least, with but little supplementing 
from my scanty notes taken under the kindly sur- 
veillance of Dr. Martinucci. One of the minia- 
tures, indeed—that representing the call of Peter 
and Andrew—appears to a superficial glance to be 
merely a variation, produced by reversing the 
sketch, of the same subject in the Brussels MS. 
In reality, however, the pictures are different, 
though the principal features are the same 
in both, On closer examination they are seen 





to be distinctly two designs, not only in the 
positions of the persons forming the subject of 
each but in the details. There is a decided 
superiority of drawing both in pose and drapery 
in the Vatican miniature, which probably has 
led some to attribute its authorship to Gherardo 
rather than to Attavante. The backgrounds and 
accessories are also more elaborate than in the 
Brussels MS. But it has several of the minor 
signs, such as the dark contour to the features, 
and the mode of drawing the hands and feet; 
while the marginal ornaments, borders, and 
initials, are absolutely and without a shadow of 
doubt by the same hand in both MSS. The 
Vatican Breviary is on the whole perhaps a little 
more ornate than the Bible. Being composed of 
different sections or subjects, it is adorned with a 
number of different title-pages consisting of very 
elaborate architectural compositions made to en- 
close the inscription or title. Thus the first or 
general title— 
INCIPIT ORDO | BREVIARII SECV|DVM COSVETV|DINE 
ROMANE | CVRIE IN PRIMO | SABBATO DE AD|VETV 
AD VESPE|RAS. CAPITVLVM. 
is written in golden capitals on a framed slab or 
panel, supported. by two angels in Florentine 
costume who kneel on the top of a marble altar. 
The ground of the panel is rich blue, the frame 
brown-gold—+.e. a gold frame shaded and modelled 
into a moulding in brown. The altar is elabor- 
ately decorated, and contains on its panelled 
front a delicately-modelled group, to imitate 
sculpture, of Neptune driving his chariot over 
the waves with the winds, like cherub-heads, 
blowing fiercely upon him from the corners. 
This part of the design is placed beneath a 
canopy of gold and marble resting on polished 
illars of precious stone. The roof of the canopy 
is arched, the under-surface panelled. On each 
panel is placed a finely-modelled rosette in brown- 
gold on a ground of richcolour. The semicircular 
face of the roof is elaborately decorated with 
wreaths of fruit and foliage crossed with ribbons, 
while along its upper edge recline winged children 
as if looking over to see what is below. On the 
inlaid marble floor in front of the altar a child is 
playing with a monkey. The front-edge of this 
marble floor is enriched with delicate sculptured 
scrolls of Cinquecento foliage. Surrounding the 
two sides and foot of the central design is the 
usual Attavante bordering, containing elegant 
quatrefoil medallions carrying full-length female 
allegorical figures, smaller circlets with the same 
symbols as in the Modena books already described 
—viz. the drayon strangling himself with his own 
tail, the tun, the hour-glass, &c. The borders are 
of different widths, the inner being one inch, the 
outer two, and the lower nearly three, an elaborate 
brown-gold moulding forming their framework. 
The whole interior surrounding the medallions, &c., 
is crowded with lovely scrolls or arabesques of 
foliage in profile, arranged with the most perfect 
symmetry yet without actual repetition, and 
terminating regularly in beautifully-modelled 
flowerets, such as are used in the finest examples 
of Roman or Italian sculpture. Rich jewels of 
gold, pearls and precious stones are embedded at 
intervals amid the foliage, while fair children or 
elegantly-costumed angels support the medallions. 
In the middle of the lower border is a grand 
group composed of six winged children surround- 
ing the escutcheon of some cardinal who bore arms 
like those of Aragon, and not that of Corvinus, 
as in the Bible. Another of these title-pages, and 
one of the richest in the Breviary, is the title to 
the Commune Sanctorum. The usual Attavante 
borders surround three sides of the page, the 
lower border in this instance being unusually deep, 
and divided, as before, into three portions, exclu- 
sive of the sides. The central portion contains 
the escutcheon of Corvinus. In the midst of the 
two others are small oval medallions containing 
very finely finished allegorical figures. Winged 
children or Genii are distributed about the borders 
as supporters of the medallions or of other por- 





tions of the ornament. Within this border is an 
architectural composition of wonderful and intri- 
cate design, of the kind we see in the backgrounds 
of pictures by Ghirlandaio, Mantegna, and other 
early Italian painters, but here appearing to be 
much more than usually elaborate, probably be- 
cause of the minuteness, of the work. It repre- 
sents a kind of shrine or canopy supported by 
square pillars, the sunk faces of which are filled 
with exquisitely-finished ornaments in gold on a 
blue ground composed of groups of armour, 
trophies, musical instruments, &c., suspended at 
intervals on a string of ribbons with the lower 
ends flying out at either side from a gracefully- 
tied loop-knot. These pillars support over their 
lofty elaborate capitals a round arch, the sunk face 
of which is enriched with a Florentine Renaiss- 
ance design in gold on a blue ground—the outer 
moulding of the arch being delicate lilac. The 
design makes this front arch one of four which 
face in four directions, and support an arched roof 
of two diagonal arches, which cross in the centre. 
Three of the face-arches are open, the fourth, 
which fronts the spectator, is filled in with a 
painting representing the Almighty in the atti- 
tude of blessing. It very faithfully depicts the 
Pope as he appears on certain festivals at the 
Fagade of St. Peter's. The roof is of green, 
stippled in chiaroscuro with black to great firm- 
ness and yet delicacy of finish. Beneath the 
cornice of this arch is a square blue tablet bearing 
in golden capitals the title of the following section 
of the book :— 

INCIPIT COMMVNE SANCTORVM IN NATILITIIS, Xe. 
Beneath this again is a sort of altar, on the front 
of which is a bas-relief of two angels in Floren- 
tine costume supporting a wreathed medallion of 
our Saviour, on a black ground. The angels and 
wreaths are delicately modelled in white to repre- 
sent marble, Beneath the bas-relief is a step— 
and then the marble floor inlaid in a lozenge pat- 
tern. Three figures of saints or disciples stand on 
either side beneath the receding arches. The 
nearest edge of the floor is sculptured like a frieze 
and serves as a frame for the lower border. The 
capitals and bases of the square pillars are gold 
elaborately hatched and stippled. In the corners 
above the arches are angels in white raiment on 
crimson grounds. The draperies of the persons 
standing at the side are ruby, green, and blue. 
The colours employed in the illuminated borders, 
the ornaments of which have been already de- 
scribed, are:—Upper half of left side, golden 
sculptured arabesques on blue; lower, gold on 
crimson. Lower border, side portions golden 
foliage on blue; centre, arms of the aforesaid 
cardinal on golden shield surrounded by a lovely 
green wreath containing daisies, on crimson ground. 
The effect of this page altogether is most superb ; 
I can scarcely say which of the eight magniticent 
titles is the most attractive. One of them is inter- 
esting from the fact that on the front of the step 
which forms the edge of the floor is the date anno 
DOMINI MCCCCLXXXxII. The altar-tablet above 
contains the inscription INCIPIT PRIV sANCTORV 
PER TOTVM ANNI CIRCVLVM, &c. In those pages 
where a miniature occurs, as in the charge to 
Peter, the upper half is occupied by the minia- 
ture, the lower by the text in two columns. The 
former column is mainly occupied with a large 
initial richly designed, and containing a highly 
elaborate figure of some saint; the latter with 
the text, which is often burnished gold on blue or 
crimson. These columns of text are usually 
separated by a narrow bar or border of Florentine 
Renaissance foliage in blue or green, or crimson or 
gold, on a deeper ground of the same. This is 
also generally the arrangement of the Brussels 
MS., but not of the Martianus Capella. In the 
borders a very common arrangement is alternate 
blue and gold, having a framework of gems, or of 
cornice leaf-moulding. For brevity’s sake I omit 
the description of other title-pages. On the ordi- 
nary pages the great initials are attached to 
borders of Renaissance flowers in very pretty 
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arrangements of pink, blue, green, and gold, with 
black-fringed globules of gold distributed among 
the foliage. In some instances the border encloses 
thr<» sides only of the page, and runs up between 
the two columns of text. The last leaf is import- 
ant as ending with a memorandum by the 
scribe :— 
Ego martin® antonius presbyter dei gratia 
faustissime manu propria scripsi. 
Opus absolutum pridie k’l’as novembris 
Anno salutis M°cceclxxxvij°. 
which shows that a period of five years had 
elapsed between the completion of the text and 
that of at least one portion of the ornamentation, 
and that this was not finished until two years 
after the death of Corvinus, for whom it had been 
commenced. 

The Vatican Breviary, then, was one of the 
works referred to by Tiraboschi as in progress 
when Corvinus died. Who was the cardinal that 
completed it? His escutcheon is not to be found 
in any collection that I have been able to con- 
sult. It is paly of six, but whether arg. and gules, 
which from my hasty tricking it seems to be, or 
some other tincture, I cannot now feel sure. 

I shall next proceed to describe the Brussels 
Breviary. Joun W. BRADLEY. 








MANCHESTER AUTUMN EXHIBITION, 


MancuestEr boasts two principal exhibitions 
during the year. The first, in the spring, is held 
under the auspices of the Manchester Academy of 
Fine Arts; the second in the autumn, under the 
control of the Royal Manchester Institution. Be- 
tween these two bodies there is no connexion 
beyond what is implied by the fact that the art 

lery in which both exhibitions are held is the 
property of the Institution. The exhibitions 
themselves are entirely distinct in character, for 
on the one hand the Academy only affects to re- 
present the art of Manchester, while the Institu- 
tion takes a wider scope, and attempts to combine 
with the product of local talent a general repre- 
sentation of contemporary art. In the manage- 
ment of the two exhibitions there is again a further 
element of distinction of even greater importance. 
The Academy, following the model of the older 
establishment in London, is entirely composed of 
professional members, and the labour of selecting 
and arranging the works to be displayed falls en- 
tirely under the control of the artists themselves. 
The Manchester Institution adopts a system ex- 
actly the reverse of this. It is an establishment 
of long standing, dating as far back asthe year 1827, 
and having other objects besides the encourage- 
ment of fine art. Thus its composition, as might be 
expected, is not specially artistic, and the manage- 
ment of the Autumn exhibition is only one among 
several public duties entrusted to the care of a body 
of gentlemen who are, in fact, the proprietors of tke 
building. Here, therefore, the labours of selec- 
tion and arrangement are entirely in the hands of 
laymen, and it is not a little interesting to observe 
the manner in which their duties are discharged. 
On the whole it must be admitted that the result 
of the experiment is satisfactory. Such faults as 
may be found are not grave, und the visitor has at 
least to admit a marked and even liberal en- 
couragement of the kind of art which is generally 
assumed to possess but few elements of popular 
attraction. This is a fact of some importance, 
because it has sometimes been urged, by way of 
objection to the admission of laymen, that serious 
art would be in danger of neglect, but here we 
find a body entirely composed of laymen, 
and the result, whatever other defects it may 
disclose, at least serves as a practical contra- 
diction to the common theory. 

According to what has already been said it will 
be seen that the contents of the galleries divide 
themselves into two classes. We have, in the 


first place, a miscellaneous collection of pictures 
intended to represent the general art-product of 
the time, and among these works there’are, as a 








matter of course, very many which have already 
appeared upon the walls of Burlington House. 
o secure the more important of the Academy 
pictures is, in fact, one of the main objects of those 
who have the conduct of these autumn exhibi- 
tions, both at Manchester and Liverpool, and it 
must be confessed that here Liverpool bears away 
the palm. But the inferiority of Manchester in 
this respect can only be regarded as of local im- 
portance, for to the ordinary visitor, who has 
already made himself familiar with the contents 
of Burlington House, there is more interest in the 
sight and consideration of fresh material. At 
nchester, for instance, we find, in place of some 
of the known popular works of the year, several 
examples that have never before been exhibited, 
and others that are said to have sought unsuc- 
cessfully the suffrages of the Academy Council. 
In the first class may be mentioned a e 
decorative picture by Mr. Armstrong, now the 
property of Mr. Eustace Smith. The subject of 
the composition—a single female figure draped in 
blue and white—has already been briefly de- 
scribed in the AcADEMY, and the general scheme 
of the painting may be judged from the fact that 
the work has been executed as a companion to the 
Girl Watching a Tortoise, exhibited in the Aca- 
demy two years ago. With so much that is 
admirable in the choice and arrangement of deli- 
cate colouring, it is to be regretted that the 
drawing should so constantly fail to do justice to 
the artist’s conception. In several parts of the 
figure, and especially about the neck and head, the 
outlines are hard and expressionless, and their 
effect is to take away that sense of delicate and 
unconscious grace that should belong to the ex- 
ression of a motive so simple and spontaneous as 
fr. Armstrong has chosen for his figure. But if 
we can forget the imperfections of the draughts- 
manship there is ample ground for satisfaction 
in the careful composition of fresh and fair 
colouring. Mr. Armstrong has the rare gift 
of being able to subdue his scheme of colour 
to any required strength without sacrificing the 
impression of purity. He never fouls his tints: 
and he has besides so safe a sense of what 
is right for the general effect of his work 
that he is able to introduce a quantity of rich 
and elaborate detail without danger to the result. 
Here, for instance, the eye travels over the varied 
material of the picture with a sense of entire satis- 
faction and security, and the impression of vivacity 
that somewhat fails in the central figure is almost 
recovered in the beautiful life of growing things— 
the white arums relieved against the marble 
steps, the delicately-drawn wallflowers, and the 
silver foliage of the olive that encircles the 
maiden’s head. 


From this picture, which has only lately been 
finished, we may pass to Mr. Brewtnall’s Sleeping 
Beauty, another interesting feature of the exhi- 
bition, and none the less welcome here because, 
according to report, it has been rejected at Bur- 
lington House. Mr. Brewtnall has striven with 
undoubted courage and simplicity of spirit to 
give artistic shape to the beauty of an individual 
legend, and he has so far justified his experi- 
ment as to have produced a picture with many 
beauties of its own. But we shall indicate 
what seems to us to be the principal defect of 
the work in saying that it appeals to us more as 
an illustration than as a design of independent 
discovery. We do not feel in its presence that 
the legend has taken new birth in the forms appro- 
—_ to art, but rather that by a process which has 
eft its mark upon the result some portion of the 
literary beauty of the theme has been translated 
into the dialect of the painter. And this, we 
venture to think, is an impression that no painting 
ought to leave, for it is only by making the 
spectator forget that the subject could find a 
different or a fuller utterance that the artist is 
able to justify his choice. The failure, in fact, 
implies something inappropriate in material or 
something insufficient in resource, and the picture 





wins our attention not by its own beauty but by 
recalling the beauty of another art. But in 
spite of this essential defect there are 
of the design and individual passages of colour 
that make a truly artistic appeal. The male 
figure has an undeniable grace and force of draw- 
ing, while in the treatment of the tangled growth 
of leaf and flower in the fo und there is evi- 
dence of a true command of natural beauty. Be- 
sides these two pictures the gallery also contains 
two very interesting examples by Mr. Watts, the 
one a single male figure, entitled Esau, the other a 
version of the legend of Ariadne, These pictures 
have been lent to the exhibition by Mr. Rickards, 
a gentleman who is fortunate in the ion of 
F: rge and varied ee amma ashe atts’s works, 
mong paintings that have appeared at Bur- 
lin Sioa may be mentioned the landscape 
called Totlers of the Field, by Mr. Aumonier, two 
Italian pictures by Mr. Keeley Halswelle, a study 
of lions by Mr. Briton Riviere, The Crofter’s 
Team, . Mr. Farquharson, and Rustling Leaves, 
by Mr. H. W. B. Davis. There is also a very in- 
teresting oil-sketch by Mr. Poynter for his picture 
of Atalanta’s Race, 

But the series of works that give to the 
exhibition its special character are the paint- 
ings and drawings of the Manchester School of 
Artists. These present a certain unity of cha- 
racter and method very interesting to observe, 
and proving that the artists of chester are 
making an independent effort based upon princi- 
ples deliberately chosen. The most noteworthy 
examples of their art are to be found in the de- 
partment of landscape, and here the teaching 
of the modern French school of landscapists has 
evidently exercised a very powerful influence. 
The works of Mr. Anderson Hague, Mr. Bancroft, 
and Mr. Somerset, though distinguished by 
strongly-marked individual qualities, have in com- 
mon a certain sobriety of edeutag and an atten- 
tion to the truths of tone that are rare among 
other painters of the English school. For the 
studious suppression of all the bright and positive 
tints of nature a critic like M. Taine could not 
be long in discovering a sufficient explanation in 
the character of the neighbouring landscape, and 
certainly there would seem to be little in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester itself which could 
tempt the artist to the employment of a more 
brilliant scheme of colour. Of the three painters 
mentioned the first presents the most extreme ex- 
pression of the foreign influence. His pictures, in 
fact, approach very closely in their manner to the 
pictures of the most extreme school in Paris, and 
are designed merely to render the relation of 
masses, without any attempt to realise the strength 
of local tint or the details of natural form. Mr. 
Bancroft paints in a stronger and more masculine 
style, and there is one picture from his hand that 
would in any exhibition deserve attention for the 
broad and yet refined truth of its execution. 

Among the water-colours the works of Mr. 
Sheffield and Mr. Wade hold their place as 
examples of what the school is able to achieve. 

J. Comyns Carr. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We have received a catalogue of a “ Loan-Ex- 
hibition of Pictures and Works of Art, City Hall, 
Hong Kong, July 1876,” Mr. H. B. Gibb being the 
chairman of committee, and Mr. J. B. Coughtrie 
the secretary. The principal feature of the collec- 
tion was a display of the works of George Chinnery, 
an artist who lived many years in the colony, and 
died there in May 1852. As “the encouragement 
of European art” is put forward as the primary 
object of the committee, we are not surprised to 
find Oriental works practically nowhere in the 
catalogue; there is one specimen by “ Japanese 
pupil of Wirgman,” apparently unworthy of bear- 
ing his own proper name in European company. 
Works by Pyne, Leslie, Lawrence, Doré, Anthony, 
Wilkie, Lewis, Naftel, and Cox, were contributed, 
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with many to which less recognisable names are 

ded; the total number was 255. A brief 
memoir of Chinnery sets forth that he was one of 
the emigrants from this country in consequence of 
the abortive rebellion of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and was particularly expert at sketching the 
scenery round Macao, with groups of natives 
and animals, He was born in January 1774, 
and went to India in 1802, and to China in 
1825, 


Tue Photographic Society opened their annual 
exhibition to the public on September 9, at the 
gallery of the Water-Colour Society; it will 
remain open till November 14. The contributions 
number 450. Among the specimens which parti- 
cularly caught our attention we may name:— 
Manns, Views in Gibraltar, remarkably clear, 
stopping short of being “ cutting;” Woodbury 
Company, Penha Castle, Cintra, unusually large ; 
J. E., Millais, Esq. ; Reproduction of Engravings, 
singularly finished and illusive; Autotype Com- 


pany, Se gt Sir H. De Bathe, a striking . 
“eng 


length; Studies by Mrs. Cameron, printed in 
Autotype from negatives from paper positives, the 
original negatives having been destroyed—The 
Foolish Virgins, The Angel in the House, §c.; 
Romeo and Juliet, after Madox-Brown’s design ; 
Copies from Red-Chalk Drawings by Shields (not 
“from pictures,” as per catalogue); Harrison, 
Vues dans la Forét de Fontatnebleau—trees leafless 
and leafy; Billing, A Life-Boat, from Henry 
Moore's painting ; Faulkner and Co., Friends and 
Companions (dogs) ; Mrs. Payne, Flowers arranged 
and photographed. 

Tue silver medal of the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton, has been awarded by the adjudi- 
cator, G. Leslie, Esq., R.A., to the following 
artists in open competition for works exhibited at 
Southampton :—G. S. Deacon, London, and R. P. 
Staples, London, for landscapes in oil ; and Martin 
Snape, Portsmouth, for water-colour drawings. 
Several medals were also awarded in limited com- 

tition to local artists. Walter Marsh, a student 
in the Scientific Department of the same institu- 
tion, has recently been awarded by the Science 
and Art Department the first place among success- 
ful candidates for exhibitions at the Royal School 
of Mines. 


TuE title of Sir Noel Paton’s latest picture is 
The Good Shepherd, and it is intended as a com- 
panion picture to The Man of Sorrows, painted 
about a year ago. The picture is an upright 
canvas, and represents in the foreground of a land- 
scape composed principally of rugged mountains 
the Saviour standing, His left hand holding a 
shepherd’s crook, while His right arm grasps a 
lamb which He has rescued from the thorny 
twigs at His feet, the scratches from which are 
visible in its bleeding limbs. The Shepherd looks 
down on the extricated lamb with tender pity, 
such as He would feel in gazing on a human soul 
that had been rescued from the snares of a sinful 
world, While perhaps rather conventional in 
treatment, in the garments of red and blue in 
which Christ is draped, and the halo round the 
head, the picture, alike in the feeling with which 
it is imbued, the admirable drawing of the 
Saviour’s figure, and the careful workmanshi 
throughout, worthily upholds the artist's high 
reputation. 


TuerE has just been placed in the Tuileries 
Gardens, in the Great Avenue, opposite the 
Pavillon de Marsan, —— group of me 4 
Carrying off Psyche, by John de Vries, a Dutc 
evabptor’ wee at the Hague about 1550. This 
ay had previously stood in the Louvre, in the 

e Michel Ange, but had been removed to give 
place to the Stenga portico of Cremona. Executed 
about 1590 by order of the Emperor Rodolph II., 
this group, with its companion, decorated the 
Hradschin Court at Prague, whence they were 
both carried to Stockholm, on the taking of that 
city by the Swedes. It followed Queen Christina 





to France, who gave it to the Marquis de Sablé, 
and successively passed into the possession of 
Louvois, Colbert and his son, M. de Seignelay, who 
gave it to Louis XIV. In 1790 it was at Marly, 
then at St. Cloud, and the Louvre, whence it was 
removed to the Tuileries Gardens. 


Some interesting Druidical remains have been 
discovered in France, in the territory of Benqué 
and Billiére,on a mountain that separates the 
valleys of Oueil and Larboust, not far from 
Luchon. They consist of several groups of crom- 
lechs united by lines of menhirs, with each prin- 
cipal cromlech surrounded by several smaller 
circles. Excavations have already been begun, but 
not as yet carried very far. Several vases con- 
taining ashes and fragments of human bones have, 
however, been found in the interior of the smaller 
circles. 


A sTATUE to General Lafayette was inaugurated 
with great ceremony in New York on September 6. 
This monument was originally to have been placed 
in Central Park, but for some reason it has ulti- 
mately been erected in Union Square, one of the 
finest quarters of New York, where the monument 
to Washington bears it company. The pedestal 
on which the statue to Lafayette was raised was 
a gift from the French inhabitants of the United 
States. It consists ofa fine block of American 
granite, with an ornamental design engraved upon 
it, and the single inscription ‘‘ Lafayette.” 


A COMPREHENSIVE and amusing essay on the 
“Tconography of Voltaire,” by M. Gustave 
Desnoiresterres, is continued in last week’s number 
of L’Art. A page of ludicrous portrait-sketches 
and caricatures, and several other portraits, by 
Huber, are given, representing Voltaire with 
every possible expression of countenance, and ir 
all varieties of costume and coiffure, from the 
elaborately-curled wig of the sneering philosopher 
to the lank tresses of a lean saint who looks as if 
he had just come out of a cold bath. 


A FULL-PAGE engraving of the picture by M. 
Joseph Sylvestre which won the Prix du Salon this 
year, Locuste essaye en présence de Néron le poison 
préparé pour Britannicus, is given in last week's 
number of L’ Art. 


Tue Austrian Government have decided not to 
take any official part in the French Exhibition of 
1878. 


Tue Belgian Société Internationale des Aqua- 
fortistes, a society which was founded about two 
years ago, under the presidency of the Countess 
of Flanders and Sir Savile Lumley, the English 
minister, both accomplished etchers, seems to have 
had already considerable influence upon the culti- 
vation of the etcher’s art in Belgium, where 
hitherto it has been but little practised. An exhi- 
bition organised by this society was opened at the 
beginning of this month in the rooms of the Cercle 
Artistique et Littéraire de Bruxelles, in which 
Belgian artists occupy a distinguished place, 
although a great many eminent etchers of other 
nationalities have contributed. France, especially, 
is represented by several of her greatest workers 
in this branch of art, while England, among other 
contributors, boasts of Mr. Seymour Haden, an 
artist who is generally admitted to have excelled 
all competitors at this exhibition. This is the 
first exhibition of the kind that has been held in 
Belgium. It was opened in person by the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, to whom Sir Savile 
Lumley presented a short address. 


A sGRAFFITO frieze, 182 ells in length, has 
recently been placed along the outside wall of the 
old Royal Stables, in the Augustusstrasse, at 
Dresden. It is the work of the German painter 
Wilhelm Walther, and represents the various 
Princes of Saxony, from Konrad the Great to the 
late King Albert and his brother George, moving 
along, presumably through the ages, in triumphal 
procession. 





A New illustrated art-journal, entitled L’Actu- 
alité, has just been brought out in Brussels under 
the editorship of the well-known art-critic, M. 
Camille Lemonnier. 


Ir the large collection of Roman sling-bolts 
half of which was purchased some time ago by 
the Berlin Museum really consists almost en- 
tirely of forgeries, then the Berlin Museum is 
very fortunate in having had to do with so honour- 
able a firm as that of Rollin and Feuardent, of 
Paris, by whom it now appears the purchase has 
been annulled, and the sling-bolts taken back from 
Berlin. The authorities on such matters in Paris 
still maintain the genuineness of the collection. But 
to have got ridof what they agree was a bad bargain 
is not so satisfactory to all German scholars as it 
is to Professor Mommsen, on whose recommenda- 
tion the purchase had been made ; and accordingly 
he has become the victim of much vituperation, 
to which he now replies by a short account of the 
whole proceeding in the last number of Jm neuen 
Reich. These bolts, it should be stated, have 
stamped inscriptions consisting mostly of names 
of Roman generals, or bearing upon some cam- 
paign. When, therefore, the collection was offered 
for sale to the Berlin Museum, it was naturally 
referred to Professor Mommsen, the highest au- 
thority on Latinepigraphy. He, prejudiced by the 
high reputation of the Paris firm, as well as by the 
assurances of the bolts having been declared 
genuine by a number of recognised authorities 
who had examined them in Paris, recommended 
the purchase. He confessed to have had so little 
previous experience of this class of antiquities 
that he did not see what good he could do by a 
personal inspection of them. A _ considerable 
number of them had been engraved and pub- 
lished by Desjardins, and judging from them 
he was of opinion that the collection was a 
genuine one. The bolts arrived in Berlin, 
were examined minutely by Dr. Zangemeister, 
and declared genuine, Mommsen, who had onl 
seen them hurriedly, reserving bis full consent ti 
further knowledge of this class of objects was ac- 
quired. Afterwards a second series of these bolts 
was sent from Paris for sale, which on being ex- 
amined by Zangemeister were declared to be 
nearly all forgeries. By the light gained from 
these, the former series was again inspected and to 
a great extent also condemned, This result was 
communicated to the Paris firm, who, as we have 
said, cancelled the previous purchase and with- 
drew the whole collection. 


In the Portfolio of this month, under the head 
of “Technical Notes,” the editor makes known to 
his readers the result of his “ Experiments on a 
Restricted Palette.” “‘The doctrine that the use of 
few pigments is a great help to an artist in the 
attainment of good colouring—a doctrine which 
has been professed by Reynolds, Etty, and many 
other distinguished painters ”—led Mr. Hamerton 
some years ago, it seems, to institute “a series of 
experiments, having for their special object to 
ascertain which pigments were best worth retain- 
ing if a very few were to be used.” The fullest 
palette ever used by Reynolds, we are told, con- 
sisted only of white, orpiment, yellow ochre, lake, 
carmine, ultramarine, blue-black, and black ; when 
he used other pigments he left out some of these. 
But Mr. Hamerton allows one other colour—ver- 
milion—on his restricted palette, which is com- 
posed as follows :—white, pale cadmium yellow, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, rose madder, ultramarine, 
emerald oxide of chromium, vandyke brown, 
black. With these seven colours, with the addi- 
tion of black and white, every hue in the world, 
he considers, may be imitated closely enough for all 
purposes of art. Thetints may not always perhaps be 
as bright as in the originals, but, for young artists 
especially, this deficiency in brightness is a safe- 
guard against glare and discord. The only other 
important article of the number is the continua- 
tion of the Life of Turner, which is now brought 
to the year 1802, when he was made full 
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Academician. He took no pains to gain this pro- 
motion, and would not even, according to usage, 
thank the electors for having chosen him, but for 
the next fifty years he was only absent three times 
from the Academy Exhibitions. An etching by 
Lalauze from Bronzino’s Portrait of a Lady, in 
the National Gallery, and another, by Ernest George, 
of An Old Windmill on the Outskirts of Bruges, 
with two etchings from sketches by Turner, form 
the illustrations. 


La Beauté des Femmes dans la littérature et 
dans ! Art du XIT* au XVI" siecle is the title of 
a large octavo volume by M. J. Houdoy just pub- 
lished in Paris. In literature undoubtedly, even 
in the early Middle Ages, this beauty was ac- 
knowledged, though it was generally regarded as 
a snare, but it requiresa very spiritual imagination 
to recognise it in the art of the Byzantine period. 
Mariolatry, however, did much even then to soften 
the harshness of asceticism. M. Houdoy shows 
the gradually-awakening perception of the beauty 
of the human form in the art of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, until its final glorification 
under the influence of the Renaissance. 


A NATIONAL subscription has just been opened 
by the French journal Z’Art for the foundation 
and organisation of a Museum of the Decorative 
Arts in Paris, after the model of our South 
Kensington Museum. ‘Twenty years ago,” it is 
stated in the prospectus, “the superiority of 
France was uncontested in all the applications of 
art to industry.” But now the “situation has 
changed,” and France begins to tremble, not only 
for her artistic glory, but also for her trade in 
artistic commodities. It is a question, it appears, 
of several hundred millions of frances a year, for, 
according to the statistics recently given by the 
Minister of Commerce, the exportation of all pro- 
ducts of artistic industry has greatly decreased of 
late in France, while that of other rival nations, 
especially England, is rapidly increasing. Under 
these circumstances, “ Que faut-il faire,” demands 
L’ Art, “pour reprendre notre supériorité ?” and 
answers the question by saying that France must 
do as England has done, and found a South 
Kensington Museum. Whether South Kensing- 
ton is really to be credited with all the satisfactory 
results which France attributes to it, and whether 
the foundation of a similar museum in France will 
be attended with the same success, are matters 
open perhaps to doubt; but it is not to be denied 
that it has done very much to facilitate artistic 
education, and to foster a taste for art in this 
country, and thus has naturally had considerable 
influence in the surprising development of our 
artistic industries that has taken place within the 
last twenty years. The Union Centrale des Beaux- 
Arts, of whose efforts we have before given some 
account, has been working for along time with the 
same object, but with much smaller means, and 
therefore, as might be expected, with far less 
noticeable results, It is hoped, however, that 
the proposed Musée des Arts Décoratifs will 
prove a sort of complement to its endeavours, by 
facilitating the study of chefs d’euvre, and models 
of every kind, and especially by combating a 
system of routine instruction which has proved 
extremely pernicious to the free growth of ‘art in 
France. Unlike South Kensington, it is not pro- 
posed that the Government shall be asked to lend 

- any aid in the formation or support of the French 
museum. It is to be entirely a matter of private 
enterprise :—“ 1°. Parce qu’ilest plus dignede savoir 
faire ses affaires soi-méme. 2° Parce que l’intérét 
du pays tout entier est en jeu. 3°. Parce que le 
temps presse et que pour atteindre promptement 
le but, il faut surtout n’avoir pas & passer par la 
filisre administrative.” It is confidently hoped 
that the projected museum will be un fait accompli 

in 1878, and will prove one of the great attractions 
at the grand féte of Art and Industry then to 
be held in Paris. At present, however, it must 
be owned that to undazzled eyes the subscription- 
list does not seem to point to such a speedy result. 














THE STAGE. 
MR. GILBERT'S NEW DRAMA. 


Ir Broken Hearts owed something to The Tempest, 
the latest piece of Mr. Gilbert’s owes as much to 
Silas Marner. Mr. Gilbert has, of course, in- 
tended to admit his obligations, and has avowed 
that “an incident in the first act was suggested ” 
by the great little novel of George Eliot. In 
reality, however, it is much more than an inci- 
dent: it is a character and a dramatic situation. 
Nearly all that makes Daniel Druce interesting— 
certainly all that would have made him original— 
is in George Eliot’s work. The poetical concep- 
tion is wholly hers, and the analysis of an excep- 
tional character and an exceptional experience. 
And when at the end of the first act the play- 
wright parts company .with the poet, it is to 
resume the track beaten many times before by 
skilled but uninspired brethren. 

The scene of Daniel Druce, Blacksmith, is laid 
in the middle of the seventeenth century: the 
first act, which is in truth a prologue, taking 
place after the battle of Worcester, and the 
second and third about the first year of the 
Restoration. We are first in a ruined hut 
of the Norfolk coast, where the talk of men 
who afterwards play no part in the story 
makes us aware that the shrunk wretch we see 
before us—Daniel Druce—has elsewhere led a 
worthier life than his present one of half-witted 
seeming poverty, concealing a hoard of gold. His 
wife has been taken from him by some unknown 
lover, and he, embittered, has sought motive for 
living in the slow accumulation of a hidden store. 
To him there enter presently two soldiers, Colonel 
and Serjeant. The Republican troops are upon 
them, and they demand sltelter. He fears them 
and goes out to betray them. In his absence they 
discover his gold, and on his return with the men 
who are to entrap them, the two adventurers are 
found to have departed; they are even now safely 
swe J off from the shore, and they have taken 

aniel Druce’s money, and have left him a child 
sleeping on the floor. There are words with the 
child, to say that the money shall be sent back, 
and the child must be cared for. The curtain 
falls on the hysterical rejoicings of this lonely 
heart that a human affection is now again possible 
to him. 

Thus far, George Eliot in conception—Mr. 
Gilbert only in arrangement and disposition. 
Henceforth the work is wholly that of the 
dramatist, and a sound and healthy British play, 
skilfully ordered, takes the place of the keener, 
deeper, and more spiritual study of character in 
the by-ways of Humanity. Fourteen years have 
passed. Daniel Druce, who had abandoned his 
own craft to be a miser, has resumed the work at 
the blacksmith’s forge, and the child has got to 
be a woman and is the sole care of the old man. 
Her playmate, now a mierchant sailor, comes 
back, and is in love with her. The old man 
knows that the time of his own supremacy is 
over, and this he feels naturally, hardly seeking to 
dispute the growing claim of the other. But there 
is a second claimant for the trim Puritan damsel. 
One Reuben Haines, steward to Sir Jasper Combe, 
aspires to her. Sir Jasper visits the place, and in 
the story which he tells to the old blacksmith, 
Daniel Druce suspects him to be the father of the 
girl. No one else has cause to suspect it until a 
trinket that had belonged to Dorothy’s mother is 
given by her to her chosen lover, Geoffrey Wyn- 
yard, in exchange for a locket, his gift to her; 
and this trinket is recognised as the one which 
Sir Jasper Combe left on his child the night 
that he resigned her to a stranger’s care on 
the Norfolk coast fourteen years ago. It is 
now Geoffrey Wynyard’s business to turn aside 
suspicion from the father and steward that 
Dorothy may indeed be the girl, and, in hearing of 
the astonished Dorothy herself and the indignant 
Daniel Druce, he claims the sailor’s privilege of a 
score of loves, and declares himself to have got 





the trinket from some far-away mistress. Druce 
would pursue him with the hammer of his craft, 
but Dorothy intercedes. Geoffrey Wynyard has, 
indeed, been false to her, but she forgives him. 
The father may do likewise. And, because it is 
only the end of the second act, the over-chival- 
rous young man goes out without any sign of 
determined effort at explanation. He could not, 
it is true, have explained wholly, since that would 
have been to divulge to the old man the bitter 
secret of the girl’s birth and his impending loss ; 
but he might have explained partially. In our 
grey world of everyday the lover would have 
righted himself—would have somehow contrived 
to—but Mr. Gilbert, in his romantic moments, 
which do not come very often, breathes a higher 
atmosphere than ours, and so it is natural that 
the young man should in silence stride valiantly 
away. 

But his close keeping of the secret is not, 
after all, of effect. And in the third act Sir Jasper 
comes to ask for his child. The old man has 
Imown that the asking must be, and has sat 
pathetically by the fire “waiting for the blow 
to fall.” Yet first there has been temptation 
for him. The fantastic steward, erewhile a 
serjeant, full of quips and conceits, would have 
kept the knowledge from his master had Druce 
allowed him to marry the girl—had the girl 
been willing to marry him. For a time Druce 
has hesitated. He has even told the girl that 
though she loves Wynyard it is Reuben Haines 
who loves her. And Reuben has addressed her, 
but with conceits so ample and extravagant that 
she recoils from him as from a lunatic, and the 
braggart and fantastic, shrewd through his non- 
sense, has gone out to tell his master the truth at 
last, and the blow will fall on the old blacksmith. 
Wynyardarrives, having apparently thought better 
of that too chivalrous departure, and, now that 
the old man knows from the steward that the 
girl will have to be given up, he makes it clear 
to Druce that he had but sought to protect her 
in his inventions about thé derivation of 
the trinket from some girl from over sea. 
Sir Jasper, in his flight that night long ago, 
had thought of his own safety before that 
of his child, but, having not so much as a mote 
to take out of his own eye, he proceeds at 
once, in his interview with the blacksmith, to 
take the beam out of his brother’s. That is, 
Daniel Druce is to be reproved and reviled be- 
cause he has never sought, of his own motion, to 
restore the girl to her father, whoever that father 
might be. Now, of course, there is fine oppor- 
tunity for Daniel Druce’s retort, and the not alto- 
gether unselfish gentleman feels his position 
bitterly. 

The girl will not come to her father at all gladly 
when it is his convenience to ask for her. Having 
his share of instinctive affection, he would like in- 
deed to compel her, though he hardly dares to do 
so; and now he discovers that the old blacksmith 
is none other than the man whose wife he had 
taken, before the scene of the prologue. It is 
made clear to us at last that the Colonel had 
brought unwittingly, to the hut by the coast, the 
child to its father. Remorse seizes him, and 
telling Daniel Druce to think of him as the man 
who had wrought him his worst wrong on the 
saddest day of his life, he shuts the door behind 
him, and leaves the old man and the girl, and the 
chivalrous young sailor to happiness as long as it 
may be. 

Here, of course, is a very good subject, and 
much skilled treatment. Improbabilities occur 
now and then; the main coincidence is itself of 
very exceptional kind; but, on the whole, the 
intrigue is carefully elaborated, and conducted 
with a practised hand. It is a healthy, if a 
pone rama. Mr. Gilbert has been charged 

fore now with morbid suspicions of the good- 
ness of the best part of the world—with a cynicism 
carried beyond the limit of literary or stage 
effectiveness, to a point disagreeable amd unwhole- 
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some. The charge cannot be made here—cannot 
even be insinuated. Such force as this play does 
not owe to George Eliot’s conception, it owes to 
a union of healthy feeling with wit and the play- 
wright’s practised ability. Healthy feeling is 
within Mr. Gilbert’s capacity. You judge Mr. 
Gilbert by a high standard, and find, indeed, on 
judging him by that, that his work when it is 
grave lacks the spontaneous and individual elements 
which make poems that live. Save, perhaps, in 
Sweethearts, fis work is an affair of ingredients, 
an affair of compounding. Mr. Gilbert is a skilful 
dispenser. And here it is healthy feeling, so 
much; wit, so much; knowledge of the stage, 
so much; yes and alas! improbability, so much. 
The whole makes a fair compound. The com- 
pound succeeds. But really we are not to mistake 
this skilled work for a poet's. 

At realisation of individual character there is 
only one prolonged attempt, and that is in the 
case of the fantastic who utters Mr. Gilbert’s more 
spontaneous things, and is provided with curious 
and harmonious witticisms at every turn. Else- 
where the dialogue is unequal: the old-world 
nature of it being here too much emphasised, and 
there entirely dropped and lapsing into the com- 
mon talk of our day—never,as in Thackeray’s 
Esmond, finely and equally sustained. Thus 
Daniel Druce, though he talks tersely, talks only 
our own talk when it is best, and Dorothy’s 
quaintness of expression is tiresomely overdone. 
And she gains no character through it, for it con- 
tains none. No doubt it is far easier to seize upon 
some quickly-discernible mannerism and to give 
that to a person of the drama than to conceive a 
character and embody it. It is easier to be quaint 
than naive. Dorothy, in every act and deed, is a 
familiar and conventional character. She ex- 
presses, in quaint words, common thoughts. 

The actors have probably felt that the piece 
is in its aims, if not in its achievements, above 
the everyday play, whether comic drama or 
melodrama. Mr. Gilbert puts sound workman- 
ship very often, and the actors have on the whole 
good reason to do their best for an accepted dra- 
matist who, at all events, is not resting upon past 
successes, The interpreters of the work have, 
too, been carefully chosen, and of the prominent 
ones, whom we shall need to name, there is not 
one quite without special qualification for the 
part he assumes. Even Mr. Odell, if he is ex- 
travagant as the word-splitting serjeant and 
steward, has gifts of eccentricity, and intelligence 
in eccentricity, not to be denied. Mr. Howe 
throws more feeling and humour than is his wont 
into the part of the Colonel. Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son is excellently picturesque and manly as the 
true lover. In the love-scene of the second act 
he gives a pretty forecast into the lives of the 
two in a very pretty and sympathetic and imagin- 
ative way; and Miss Marion Terry, albeit at some 
crucial points wanting any approach to abandon- 
ment in emotion, is generally simple, demure, and 

leasant. Art in a high sense, and the impulse 

hind the art of the artist, the young lady has 
_ to learn. Her utterance has acquired point; 

ut, like her facial expression, is wanting now in 
intensity. Mr. Hermann Vezin fills with a perfect 
capability the character of the Blacksmith. The 
author, though giving him a capital part, has not 
contrived for him many of the situations that 
bring down a house, and a certain imaginative ele- 
ment that might well have been in the play, had the 
lines of George Eliot's conception been more closely 
followed, is not there, and Mr. Vezin, strongest in 
imaginative moments like the best of the Man o’ 
Airlie, suffers rather for the want of them. But 
the reality of the character he represents he slowly 
and surely impresses upon you; bringing to bear 
upon his task an art that has no need to assert it- 
self by exceptional display. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Miss Heten Barry has come to the Court 
Theatre with a four-act play entitled Ethel’s Re- 








venge, in which she is supported by Miss Fan"y 
Hughes, Miss Florence Roberts, Miss Rebec®@ 
Isaacs, Mr. Edmund Leathes, and that excellent 
actor, Mr. Charles Kelly—in all, a sufficient com- 
pany. The programme at the theatre includes 
also a comabialie by a popular novelist—Mr. 
James Payn, the author of Lost Sir Massingbera, 
and other stories full of intrigue and liveliness. 
Mr. Hare will before long return to the theatre, 
and Miss Elion Terry has been announced to take 
the place of Miss Kendal, who will be at the 
Prince of Wales's. 


Tue Gaiety promises us an amusing revival this 
morning, for its first morning representation of 
the present season. Mr. Byron is to appear in 
his original character in Not such a Fool as He 
Looks. 

THE Queen’s Theatre opens to-day with some 

rformances of Shaksperian drama in which Mr. 

helps and some less celebrated actors are an- 
nounced to take part. 


On Monday Miss Jennie Lee returned to the 
Globe Theatre after an absence of several months, 
and resumed her part of Jo in Mr. Burnett’s 
version of Bleak House. 


On Wednesday Mr. John Clarke was to begin 
an engagement at the Strand Theatre in the 
familiar pieces in which, as we chronicled last 
week, he 8 been appearing recently at the Hay- 
market. The talent of the American comic actor 
is exceedingly well adapted, as has been proved 
already, for that part of a Strand audience which 
goes into the theatre not only for the burlesque 
properly so called. 


THe nuisance of stage delay on a first night 
reached its height on Monday evening at the Hay- 
market, where the curtain rose on the main piece 
of the evening—Mr. Gilbert’s new drama which 
is discussed above—nearly three-quarters of an 
hour after the time advertised for beginning. It 
is true that the audience was not left to silence 
all that time, nor to the mercies of a band with 
sepulchral groans from below the stage of the 
theatre. A lever de rideau was proceeding, but it is 
safe to say that many of the visitors who attend on 
a first night to watch the new play anxiously, were 
of opinion that the lever de rideau might, with ad- 
vantage, have been shortened, and that others 
could have wished it suppressed. Nine o'clock is 
far too late an hour for an important play to com- 
mence its first representation, nor is the hour 
made more reasonable on an occasion when most 
of the occupants of stalls and boxes had already 
been seated an hour, and most of the occupants of 
~ and gallery about two hours, before the play 

gan which they all had come to see. 


Ie Mariage de Figaro has been performed at 
the Odéon on a night when it was advisable not 
to represent the Danicheff. The performance had 
excellent elements, but was somewhat without 
ensemble. The barber and the waiting-maid were 

layed respectively by Porel and Mdlle. Léonide 
Pe at orel m= hes with all his habitual care- 
fulness and good intention, but without impetuosity 
and effervescence. In this respect Mdlle. Leblanc 
resembled him. Her Suzanne is not the piquante 
creation of the Augustine Brohan of sixteen years 
ago. Her voice, soft but never biting, and her 
calm face, by no means mark her out as a model 
Suzanne. ut her efforts were considerable and 
artistic, and some French playgoers are not unwil- 
ling to consider her as a comedian, though it is 
difficult for them to forget that for eight or ten 
years her réle has chiefly been that of jolie femme. 
We need not all of us have the same difficulty, for 
three or four years ago—before the appearance of 
Desclée in London—we saw her act Frou-frou 
here, and she acted it with a good deal of taste 
and knowledge, as well as with the grace which 
the French playgoer has been content to perceive. 
At the Odéon Mdme. Fassy played Cherubino, 
and the useful Mdme. Crosnier Marcelline. Talien 
was hardly well placed as the Count Almaviva. 





M. Scuevrine, the publisher of Lyons, has just 
brought out a volume called Galerte historique de 
de la Comédie Francaise pour servir de complément 
ala Troupe de Talma. It deals, therefore, with 
artists of the leading theatre, such as Mdlle. 
Georges, Samson, Beauvallet, and Rachel. M. 
Sarcey, the critic, has not prepared this volume, 
but he is preparing a volume meant to be a sequeb 
to it—a series of studies on the living artists of 
the Comédie Frangaise. Etchings by Gauchereb 
will illustrate M. Sarcey’s publication. 








MUSIC. 
MR. CARL ROSA’S ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 


Last Monday Mr. Carl Rosa commenced his 
second season of English opera in London. In- 
stead of the Princess’s, he has this year chosen 
the Lyceum Theatre as the field of his operations. 
The change is likely to be a judicious one, as the 
house is admirably suited for such performances 
as those which he contemplates, and its situation 
is so central as to render it easily accessible from 
all parts of London. With the exception of Miss 
Rose Hersee, all the principal members of last 
year’s company are again engaged, while various 
new comers are announced to appear in the course 
of the season. 

Mr. Rosa could not possibly have selected a 
better work for his opening night than Cheru- 
bini's Water-Carrier (Les Deus Journées), the 
aes of which was one of the special 
eatures of his last season. As the work was no- 
ticed in detail in these columns last year (Aca- 
DEMY, November 6, 1875), only a few remarks 
will be needed as to Monday's performance. 
Excepting that Miss Rose Hersee as Marcellina 
was replaced by Miss Julia Gaylord—who, it may 
said in passing, was a most admirable repre- 
sentative of the part—and that the not very 
important réle of Angelina was sung by Miss 
L. Graham, the cast was the same as last year’s. 
The fine performance of the overture proved at 
once that Mr. Rosa’s orchestra is quite as efficient 
as hitherto; and the rendering of the whole opera 
was characterised by that finish of ensemble which 
from an artistic point of view is so far more 
satisfactory than the appearance of any number 
of mere “stars.” It is no exaggeration to say 
that there was not one weak point in the whole 
erformance; and it is very evident that Mr. 

osa intends to sustain the reputation which 
he so well earned last year. In one respect 
it was impossible not to wish that our 
audiences would take a lesson from Bayreuth. 
On the first appearance of Mdlle. Torriani and 
Mr. Santley, the performance was for the time 
stopped to greet these favourites of the public 
with a round of applause. That they fairly de- 
served all the recognition they received I should 
be the last to deny; but when the lady stops to 
eee up a bouquet, and Mr. Santley has to put 
own his water-pails and come forward to bow, 
there is an end of all illusion. Would that our 

ublic would have the sense to reserve all such 
emonstrations for the close of the act! 

On Tuesday night Benedict's Lily of Killarney 
was given, with alterations and additions specially 
made by the composer for Mr. Rosa’s company. The 
performance of this very charming, though some- 
what unequal, opera was no less excellent than 
that of the previous evening. In one respect it 
showed off the company to even greater advantage 
than Cherubini’s work; because, being founded, 
as many of our readers will be aware, on Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s play, The Colleen Bawn, it con- 
tains a much larger number of good acting parts 
than the Water Carrier. It is in the uniform 
excellence with which these were filled that 
the great strength of Mr. Rosa’s company ap- 
— As on the night before, there was 
iterally not one unsatisfactory point. All were 
so good that it seems almost invidious to 


single out any for special praise; yet it would 
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be unfair not to refer in detail to at least some of 
the performers. Giving the place of honour to 
the ladies, Miss. Julia Gaylord should first be men- 
tioned. This young lady was heard last year in 
this company, but at that time she mostly = 
only secondary parts. Her impersonation of Kily 
O'Connor on Senter proved that she is fully 
qualified to fill more important characters. Not 
only did she sing with much charm, but her 
acting was also excellent—alike free from cold- 
ness and exaggeration. The Ann Chute of Miss 
Josephine Yorke (whose successful début last 
season our readers will remember) and _ the 
Mrs. Cregan of Miss Lucy Franklein were both 
thoroughly satisfactory, while Mrs, Aynsley 
Cook, in the small part of Sheelah, gave us 
one of those finished pieces of character-acting 
in which this talented artist so much excels. Of 
the gentlemen Mr. Santley, as Danny Mann, and 
Mr. Charles Lyall, as Miles-na-Coppaleen, carried 
off the honours, the genuine comic humour of the 
latter being particularly rich, while Mr. Santley, 
both as a singer and actor, was “in his best 
form.” Mr. F.C. Packard, who took the part of 
Hardress Cregan, sang admirably throughout ; 
but as an actor he has still much to learn, his 
performance being at present somewhat constrained 
and conventional. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that he is as yet somewhat new to 
the stage, and it is quite probable that with 
more experience he will gain that freedom and 
confidence which will place his acting on a par 
with his singing. The smaller parts of Corrigan, 
Father Tom, O’Moore, and Hyland were well 
filled by Messrs. Ludwig, iguig Cook, Arthur 
Howell, and Muller; and both chorus and or- 
chestra were most excellent. The additions made 
to the music by the composer are, with one or 
two trifling exceptions, all in the third act, and 
consist of a new scena for Mr. Santley, some very 
effective ballet-music, and a new finale founded 
upon the song “ Kily Mavourneen.” Though dis- 
playing ‘throughout the skill of a thorough 
musician, these additions will, excepting the finale, 
hardly rank among the best portions of the opera. 


The performance of the Sonnambula on Wed- 
mesday introduced to a London audience two new 
members of Mr. Rosa’s troup. These were Mdlle. 
Ida Corani (Amina), and Mr. J. W. Turner 
(Elvino). The lady was heard in our concert- 
rooms last season, but has not, I believe, appeared 

reviously on the stage—at least in this country. 

er début must, on the whole, be pronounced a de- 
cided success. She possesses a voice of extensive 
compass and great flexibility, and though her shake 
is somewhat imperfect and her intonation in the 
more florid passages not always unimpeachable, her 
singing was perfectly excellent, especially in canta- 
bile passages, and her acting showed an intelli- 
gence which with more experience on the stage is 
likely to produce the best results. Mr. Turner is 
the fortunate possessor of one of the finest tenor 
voices I have heard for many years. His singi 
was good throughout, in spite of a slightly nasa 
tendency occasionally perceptible, but which with 
care he will easily overcome. He is a decided ac- 
quisition to Mr. Rosa’s company. His “ Still so 
gently o'er me stealing” was encored, and re- 
peated greatly to the detriment of the dramatic 
effect, as the Amina to whom he was singin 
had left the stage at the close of the air, an 
did not reappear. Mr. Rosa has done so much 
for English opera that it would be well if he 
would set his face resolutely against encores, He is 
quite strong enough to do so; and he may depend 
upon receiving the warm support of the press 
as well as of the more intelligent portion of his 
audience. In a lyrical opera like Bellini’s the 
matter is of course of less consequence than it 
would be in more purely dramatic music; but the 
encore system is radically bad; and Mr. Rosa 
would earn the hearty thanks of true lovers of 
art if he would resolutely refuse to accede to the 
demand. The remaining parts of the = were 
excellently filled as follows :—Count olpho, 


, 





Mr. Celli; Alessio, Mr. Arthur Howell; the 
Notary, Mr. Muller (whose make-up, whether in- 
tentionally or otherwise, bore a most ludicrous 
resemblance to Dr. Kenealy); Lisa, Miss L. 
Graham ; and Dame Teresa, Mrs. Aynsley Cook. 
Special mention must be made of the Lisa of Miss 
L. Graham, the most important part in which 
that young lady has yet appeared, in which she 
displayed a dramatic capacity of no common order. 
She is likely to make a most excellent actress. 
The band and chorus were as irreproachable as on 
previous evenings, the chorus being particularly 


The remaining performances of the week have 
been the Water Carrier (Thursday) and Faust 
(Friday). This evening the Lily of Killarney is 
to be repeated, and in the course of next week 
Adolphe Adam’s Giraldais to be produced for the 
first time in England. The attendance has been 
most excellent, money being refused at the doors; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Rosa’s 
enterprise will receive all the support which it 
most thoroughly deserves. EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue 153rd meeting of the Three Choirs, which 
has taken place at Hereford this week, derives its 
chief interest from the fact that a return has been 
made to the customary character of the festivals. 
The general dissatisfaction which was caused last 
ear by the action of the authorities at Worcester 
in substituting what was little more than an ordi- 
nary Cathedral service for the usual performance 
of oratorios and other sacred music will be fresh in 
the memory of our readers, The Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford have, we think, been well advised in 
reverting to the form of festival which has been so 
successful in past years. Musically the present 
meeting has been chiefly remarkable for the entire 
absence of novelty in the programmes, which has 
rendered it needless to report it in detail. It 
will be sutlicient to give the list of works brought 
forward. On Tuesday morning Ziijah was given ; 
on Tuesday evening Handel’s Samson (considera- 
bly abridged), and the first part of the Creation ; 
on Wednesday morning Spohr'’s Last Judgment 
and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise ; on Thursday 
morning Mr. J. F. Barnett's oratorio The Raising 
of Lazarus and Gounod’'s “ Cecilian” Mass; on 
Friday morning the Messiah; while on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings miscellaneous con- 
certs took place in the Shire Hall, and on Friday 
evening a chamber concert was given, the pro- 
amme of which included among other works 
eetctenhatn Ottetto for strings. The list of 
vocalists advertised comprised the names of Mdlle. 
Titiens, Miss Bertha Griffiths, Mdme. Edith 
Wynne, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Enriquez, 
and Messrs. Sims Reeves, W. H. Cummings, 
Lewis Thomas, and Maybrick. Mr. Done (of 
Worcester) presided at the organ; Mr. C. H. 
Lloyd (of Ghent accompanied on the piano ; 
and the organist of Hereford Cathedral, Mr. 
Townshend Smith, was the conductor. 


THE proceedings of the second session of the 
Musical Association have recently been published, 
and it is very satisfactory to find that on the 
whole they are far more practical in their character 
than those of last year. During the earlier meetings 
of the Association there was, without any disrespect 
to the members be it said, somewhat too much 
tendency to air merely theoretical crotchets, and 
to discuss points which, however interesting to 
the mathematician, could be of no possible use to 
@ musician engaged in the active exercise of his 

rofession. The proceedings of the past session 
ave shown a decided improvement in this respect, 
as will be evident from the following list of the 
pers read at the meetings :—“On Musical 
riticism,” by Mr. Charles Salaman; “On the 
Graphic Method of Representing Musical In- 
tervals, with Illustrations of the Construction 
of the Musical Scale,” by Dr, W. Pole; “Con- 
siderations on the History of Ecclesiastical 
Music in Western Europe,” b; Sir Frederick Ouse- 
ley; “On Kettledrums,” by Mr. V. de Pontigny ; 





“On some Points in the received Method of 
writing an Orchestral Score,” by Prof. W. H. 
Monk ; “ On Standards of Musical Pitch,” by Dr. 
Stone; “On our Perception of the Direction of a 
Source of Sound,” by Lord Rayleigh; “On the 
Musical Inventions and Discoveries of the late Sir 
Charles Wheatstone,” by Prof. W. Grylls Adams ; 
and “On Medical Science in Relation to the 
Voice as a Musical Instrument,” by Dr. Lennox 
Browne. 


M. Micuot, the tenor singer, who had not been 
heard in Paris for seven years, made his reappear- 
ance last week at the Théatre Lyrique, as Huon in 
Oberon. 


M. Tournif, the French tenor who sang at the 
Gaiety last year with such success, is at present 
engaged at the Théaitre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
where he made his first appearance on the 3rd 
inst., as Raoul in the Huguenots. 


Tue third series of the Bayreuth 
is spoken of in the German papers as being no less 
successful than the preceding. The house was 
crowded, and the King of Bavaria attended the 
whole series. At the close of the work Wagner 
came forward in answer to a general summons, 
and in a few words expressed his thanks to the 
audience and the performers. After his speech the 
curtain was raised, and the whole of the actors, 
with Hans Richter, the conductor, in their midst, 
were seen grouped on the stage. 


It is now definitely announced that the Wal- 
kiire is to be produced at Berlin. The cast, which 
is unusually strong, will be as follows: Siegmund, 
Herr Niemann; Sieglinde, Frau Mallinger; 
Wotan, Herr Betz; Fricka, Fri. M. Brandt; 
Briinnhilde, Frau Voggenhuber. 


THE Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik states that some 
French composers intend trying conclusions with 
Wagner upon his own ground. M. Ernest Reyer 
is engaged upon a Sigurt, the subject of which is 
similar to that of the third part of the Ring des 
Nibelungen; and M. Louis Gallet has written a 
libretto, Tristan, which M. Jonciéres will set to 
music, with the view of surpassing Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde. 
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